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Foreword 


I N HIS FIRST ADDRESS to the United Nations as President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson affirmed his “unswerving 
commitment to the keeping and to the strengthening of t lie peace. 1 ' 
He noted further: “Peace is a journey of a thousand miles and it must 
be taken one step at a time.” 

At 4-year intervals since 1950, the U.N. has requested its Member 
States to review and report what schools, colleges, and adult organ- 
izations have been doing to make known the work of international 
organizations. The present U.S. report for 1960-63 is a chronicle of 
thecmany steps toward peace taken by individuals, organizations, 
school systems, and other components of our Nation. 

A retrospective report on a dynamic and constantly growing enter- 
prise such as education in the United States is invariably incomplete 
and outdated almost as soon as published. This problem is aggravated 
by the changing emphases and nature of the work of international 
organizations. On this point, Secretary of State Rusk, in his Dag 
Hammarskjpld Memorial Lecture, January 10, 1964, said the 
following: 

Few people seem to realize how far this movement baa gone. The United 
States Is now a member of 53 international organizations. We contribute 
to 22 international operating programs, mostly sponsored by these same 
organizations ; and last year we attended 547 international intergovern- 
mental conferences, mostly on technical subjects. We do these things be- 
cause they are always helpful and often downright essential to the conduct 
of our national and international affairs. 

. . . while nations may cling to national values and Ideas and ambitions and 
prerogatives, science has created a functional international society, whether 
we Uke it or not And that society, like any other, must be organized. 

The present report demonstrates that, in a variety of ways and in 
many places, U.S. education is responding to the challenge of inter- 
national organization in imaginative and increasingly effective ways. 

The ideas and activities reported here hopefully will serve to stimu- 
late teachers and other leaders to improve and intensify their work in 
the international sphere. 

„ * Oliver J. Caldwell, 

Acting Associate Commissioner and Direct or , 

Bureau of International Education 

Fredrika M. Tandler, 

Director , Division of International 
Studies and Services 
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1. Introduction 


T IfE UNITED NATIONS as an institution and the wide range of 
international problems and prospects in which it is an import ant. 
factor are given more attention at all levels of education in the United 
States today than ever Imfore. More pupils, teachers, students, pro- 
fessors, and scholars (as well as persons outside the world of formal 
education) are concerned about world problems and interested in the 
United Nations than at any previous time in our history. Mon' and 
better information sources of all kinds are available than l>efore, and 
these sources are widely used. 

These signs of progress in teaching about the United Nations are 
encouraging, though many important tasks remain. The question, 
“What does it mean to be intelligent in a democratic society?” must 
ever be asked and answered anew, in light of new situations, new 
information, and new inethod^of analysis. 

Speaking to the 18th General Assembly of the United Nations, on 
September g<), 19(13, President John F. Kennedy stated: “ . . . the 
value of tli is body s work is not dependent on the existence of emer- 
gencies . . . nor can the winning of peace consist only of dramatic 
victories. Peace is a daily, a weekly, a monthly process, gradually 
changing opinions, slowing eroding old barriers, quietly building new 
structures.” 

This epitome of the work of>he United Nations could be applied 
as well to the task of teaching alniut it. The development of new 
structures of thought, erosion of misconception and prejudices, and 
elaboration of new T tools for analyses leading to intelligent action is 
the major function of all education. 

In a world beset with problems, tensions, and urgently pressing 
requirements, the United Nations itself is an educational institution 
of the first order of importance. To the extent that it. is successful 
in this role, it directs attention away from itself, toward the problems 
with which it, and all mankind, must deal. 

During the 4 years (1960-63) covered by the present rejMirt much 
of the teaching about the United Nations in the United States has 
shifted from a focus on the U.N. as a structure to a study of important 
world problems and the part t^e U.N. plays in dealing with them. 
This approach is both appropriate to and worthy of a pluralistic 
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TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


democratic society. The very foundation of Government in the 
United States is premised on the imi>er feet ions of men and the insti- 
tutions they create. Men are equal under t he law. Institutions are 
means, not ends. Functional, piecemeal solutions aVe sought for spe 
cific problems. No one fears plans for the future, hut no one elab- 
orates such plans into objects of worship. This attitude of limited, 
attainable objectives sought for through carefully selected means is 
in the very fabric of life and thought in the United States. The 
United Nations is taking its place in that pattern. It is seen as a 
tool with which men of good will in all countries must fashion a 
better future. 

Teaching about the United Nations represents an attempt to provide 
citizens with an understanding of the nature and uses of this in- 
strument. As Uefits a pluralistic society, the vast majority of efforts 
for such teaching are made outside the sphere of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bulk of this report deals with such efforts. Perhaps 
a key to understanding the Tinted States situation in teaching about 
the United Nations can be found in the fact t hat many organizations 
and institutions await the annual Presidential Proclamation of 
United Nations I)ny and Week, and Human Rights Day and Week, 
with eagerness. Many of these groups have plans and preparations 
ready far in advance of the official pronouncement. 

Practically all agencies of the executive branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are in some way involved in the work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Most of their involvement is with functional 
activities corresponding to those for which the agency is responsible. 

A steady flow of reports, hearings, and testimony is made available 
to the public, by the executive and legislative branches of the U.S. 
government. Congressional consideration and debate on such prob- 
lems as the U.N. bond issue also helps f<xus public attention on the 
organization^ work. The present reports says very little about fhe 
Federal Government, very much about other aspects and institutions of 
American life which are more directly and continuously involved in 
the education of the people. 

For every institution, program, organization, or publication specifi- 
cally mentioned in this report, there are many counterparts, equally * 
worthy, which must go unrejwrted. A full list of the communities in 
the United States where significant United Nations related activities 
are undertaken would resemble a gazetteer of the country; a complete 
record of the organizations which have given attention to the United 
Nations in some aspect of their programs would include most of the 
entries in the Encyclopedia of National Asftociationjiy and many 
regional and local groups not listed there. The experts who have 
written these chapters have attempted to convey a representative 
picture, to transmit to readers throughout the world as much of the 
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diversity and spontaneity of the U.S. scene as possible, to demonstrate 
the excellence of local solutions developed voluntarily and without 
central direction, national campaigns and the like. 

F or this report, experts on education in the United States hav'e 
examined teaching about the United Nations in the areas and at the 
levels they know best. The different approaches taken, as well as the 
complexities of the subject, arp reflected in the report. Since the first 
U.S. report on teaching about the United Nations was submitted to 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council (UNESCO), considerable 
progress has been made in interpreting tbe work of the U.N. to the 
people of this country . It seems reasonable to expect that the record 
of each 4-year period,following that of the present report will reflect 
advances in bringing a fuller understanding of the world organization 
and of its individual member nations to an ever wider circle of 
Americans. 


2. Teaching About the United Nations 
in Colleges and Universities 1 


A MERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are devoting 
an increasing amount of attention to the policies, aims, and work 
of the United Nations. A systematic review of college catalogs re- 
veals tlint approximately one-third of all higher education institutions 
in the country now mention the world organization either in a course 
title or in the description of an established course. Ijiirge institutions 
are more inclined to organize separate courses on the United Nations, 
whereas junior colleges and small lil>eral arts colleges customarily in- 
clude such instruction as a part of general courses. Most frequently 
such units of material are made a part of the instructional programs 
in departments of political science, government, or history. 

Course titles vary widely from institution to institution. The most 
common undergraduate title appears to 1* “International Organiza- 
tions, ^ a course normally offered to upperclassmen. Institutions use 
such phrases as the following to describe such courses : 
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Course description 

International coo(>ernttve agreements with- 
in the national state systems, beginnings 
of International organizations, the league 
of Nations, the United Nations, etc. 

Historical backgrounds, struct tires, func- 
tions, and limitations of modern inter- 
national organizations, such as the United 
Nations. 


Institution 

Drake University. Political 
Science I >epa rt ment. 


Hast Texas State College, 
Social Sciences I>epartment. 


A study of the origins and evolution of 
orgunlzed international collaboration and 
the forces favoring and Impeding its de- 
velopment. Tyj>es of world organization 
In action, especially the League of Nations 
and the Vnlted Nations are examined. 

Relationship of the l T ,N. and regional orga- 
nizations to pence and welfare. 

A study of the development, organization, 
and o(>eratton of various types of intA- 
nat tonal institutions, Including the 
League of Nations and the United 
Nations. 


Princeton University, Depart- 
ment of Politics. 


University of California. Politi- 
cal Science I>epartment. 
Western Washington 8tate 
College, Government Detmrt- 
ment. 




* Prepared by Harold A. Howell. Director. Higher Education Programs Branch. 
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From the catalog descriptions of other undergraduate courses, it is 
apparent that many contain curricular materials on the United Nations. 
Common titles for such courses are: “Contemporary World Politics,” 
and “Foreign Relations.” Nearly all such courses carry three hours 
of credit and extend over one semester or term varying from 12 to 18 
weeks. The typical college offers two or three such undergraduate 
courses per term. 

Many of the large institutions now offer separate courses devoted 
u holly to a study of the United Nations. An example of such a course 
is one given by Columbia University’s Department of Government and 
Public Law, urider the title “The United Nations.” This particular 
course reviews the 19th-century heritage of international organiza- 
tions, moves on to the experiences of the League of Nations, and then 
explores in depth the origins, principles, and structures of the U.N. 
It concludes with an examination of the broader context of interna- 
tional relations and the future of international organizations. A visit 
to t he U.N. is a required portion of the course. 

A similar course carrying the same title is offered by Wittenberg 
I niversity in the Political Science Department. The catalog descrip- 
tion reads— “a detailed study of the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies and affiliated organizations.” The University of Hawaii also 
devotes a complete course to the “problems involved in the development 
and structure of international organizations, with special emphasis 
on the U.N.” This course also carries the title “The United Nations.” 

The examples cited above make it obvious that phrases such as 
''United Nations” and “international organizations” are standard cur- 
ricular terminology in U.S. higher educational institutions. There 
is clear evidence to substantiate a growing trend toward more frequent 
reference to tfip work of the U.N. in the instructional programs of an 
ever-expanding number of higher educat ional institutions of all types, 
including many junior colleges. 

Undergraduate Instruction 
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It is apparent that most of the collegiate instructional programs are 
intended for undergraduate students, and more specifically for the 
third and fourth years. One department chairman states that mate- 
rial relating to the United Nations is included, as appropriate and 
relevant, in undergraduate courses on international law, international 
relations, and courses on the foreign policies of major cJhntries or 
regions. In addition, some courses are devoted almost djit irely to 
the United Nations and its associated agencies. It is not liicommon 
to find subject matter differentiated at the undergraduate level into 
two or more specific courses treating independently such broad topics 
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fts major regional organizations, with a separate course set apart for 
universal international organizations. 

The following excerpts from course outlines for “International Or- 
ganizations at a large public university on the west coast indicates 
some approaches to such instruction and perhaps give some idea of the 
elements of unity and diversity which exist in offerings on the United 
Nations. 

I. World Society or World Community? 

A. The nature of international organization within a fabric of inter- 
national relations. 

II. Types and Issues in International Organization 

A. Why and how are international organizations created? 

B. Some case studies of the origins of international organizations: 
Universal Postal Union, League of Nations, United Nations, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

C. True and false issues in the choice of alternative forms of organiza- 
tion: realism vs. idealism, democracy vs. oligarchy, universatism 
vs. regionalism, and the role of international organizations as a road 
toward world political community. 

III. Community Development in Organizations Restricted to Specific Tasks 

A. World Community through Functional Integration. Political vs. 
technical tasks; the role assigned to welfare needs and informal 
international contacts. Welfare and peace. 

B. \ ariety of Functional Tasks: The Issues for World Community. 
International obligations and actions in the field of welfare, and the 

* delegation of specific powers to international organizations in the 

fields of emergency relief, international trade and payments, social 
welfare. 

C. International Community through Standardization of Conduct: 
The treatment of human rights in the U.N. 

D. International Community through. Standardization of Conduct. 
The treatment of international full employment, economic stabilitv 
and development and international investment policies in the U.N. 

E. The Success of Functional Activities and the Attainment of World 
Community: An examination and appraisal of the techniques used 
to achieve cooperation and standardization. 

1. General. 

2. Protection of the individual. 

3. Emergency relief. 

4. Trade and payments. 

5. Investments. 

6. Social and technical assistance. 

7. Transport and communications. 

IV. Collective Security and Community Development 

A. The Triad of Collective Security Formula: The world forum, pacific 
settlement of disputes and collective enforcement. Experience of 
the League of Nations with these techniques. The U.N., pacific 
settlement, enforcement, truce supervision and long-range solution 
of disputes. Types of disputes and concepts for judging the 
success of U.N. action. 

1. General. 

2v Bloc politics in U.N. bodies and collective security. 

8. Case studies. 
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V. Community Development and Peaceful Change Through Global 
Organization 

A. The dilemma of collective security as protecting status quo, and of 
peaceful change required to alienate conditions giving rise to 
security disputes. • Types of ideological and territorial situations 
calling for peaceful change. International justice, peaceful change 
and the procedures available for effective change. 

Case studies of attempts at peaceful change: (1) The League of 
, Nations and the peace treaties of 1919; (2) The U.N. and the 
solution of colonial issues through trusteeship; (3) Disarmament, 
1920-61. 

1. Peaceful change in general. 

2. Judicial settlements. 

3. Trusteeship. 

4. Disarmament. 

VI. Autonomy and Personality in Universal International Organizations 

A. Community development as a function of the independence and 
separate personality of the organization, as distinguished from its 
member states. 

B. Manifestations of separate personality in the U.N. with respect to 
the status and work of the Secretariats. 

1. Role of Secretariats. 

2. U.N. Armed Force. 

3. International administration. 

VII. Universal Organisation: An Appraisal 

A. The limitations of universal intergovernmental organisations as 
stepping stones to world political community, in terms of: 

1. The limitations of collective security, 

2. The mnrgin&lity of international tasks in the total governmental 
system, 

3. The dominance of national policies and attitudes as compared 

to the role of private experts and non-governmental organi- 
sations. * 

VIII. Regional Organization and Community Development 

A. Analysis of the record and nature of intergovernmental cooperation 
in regional organisations devoted to various kinds of tasks. 

B. Are the limitations of regional organisations the same as persist in 
universal organisations? Answers in terms of: 

1. Collective Security Organisations: Organisation of American 
States and Arab League. 

2. Collective 8elf- Defense and Alliances: NATO, 8EATO, Bsgdad 
Pact, Warsaw Pact, Alliance of the U.N. 

3. Regional Welfare Organisations: Organization * of Central 
American States, Caribbean Commission, South Pacific Com- 
mission. 

4. Regionalism and economic integration in Europe: Customs 
Unions, Organisations for European Economic Cooperation, 
European Coal and Steel Community, Euratom and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

5. Functionalism and regional integration 

C. Community Development. 

1. Western Hemisphere. 

2. Atlantic area. 

3. Western Europe. 
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VIII. Regional Organization and Community Development — Continued 

C. Community Development — Continued 

4. The Commonwealth. 

5. Middle East. ^ 

6. South and Southeast Aaia. V 

7. Soviet Bloc. 

8. Africa. 

IX. International Organization and World Order 

A. With the exception of Western Europe, international organization 
nowhere approaches the criteria of political community. 

B. Regional and world federalism aa alternative approaches to inter- 
national organization. 

C. Assumptions and limitations of federalism: The interregional and 
interfunctional equilibrium as a factor for peace and peaceful 
change in contemporary setting of global and regional organize 
tions. 

The outline presented alx>ve is representative of an upper-division 
undergraduate course which not only explores the historical evolution 
of the U.N., but also presents a well-articulated study of the global 
implications of the world organization and its related agencies. 

One of the well-known private eastern universities used the follow- 
ing outline for instructing undergraduate students in a course entitled 
“The International Organization" : 

I Origins, Nature and Development of International Organization 

II. The League of Nations: Fruitful Failure 

III. The United Nations: Concepts and Evolution 

IV. Peaceful Settlement of Disputes and Collective Security 

A. Voting and Veto 

B. Collective Security 

C. U.N. Presence 

V. Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 

VI. Economic and Social Wfell-being and Development 

A. Economic Cooperation 

B. Social Questions 

C. Specialized Agencies 

VII. Dependent Peoples 

VIII. International Secretariats 

IX. Regional Organizations and W'orld Government £ 

A Land-Grant university in the South reported that its teaching of 
and about the U.N. is in relation to other subject matter, and, ns con- 
tent, fits into courses on international developments since World War 1 1 
and on current international and regional organizations. A Mid- 
western university gave a similar report. A metropolitan university 
in the Great Lakes urea indicated that it offered undergraduates a 
separate course under the title “U.N. in Action,” and at the same time 
included specific lectures about the world organization in other courses, 
such as International Relations or Pan American Relations. A 
church-related liberal arts college in the South also integrates instruc- 
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tion about the U.N. into other courses, but also offers a specific course 
entitled “International Organizations.” 


Most of the Nation’s leading universities now offer one or more 
courses about the U.N. and related activities. Much of the instruction 
takes the form of small seminars for students who are majoring in 
political science or international relations. In most instances, such 
study and research is bnsed upon background courses offered in the 
institutions’ undergraduate colleges. A few universities, however, 
reserve all instruction about international organizations for graduate 
students. Such seminars study international organizations as a part 
of the main stream of international politics, tending to concentrate on 
the processes which lead to the formation of international organizations 
and make possible their operations, and also on the policy and admin- 
istrative alternatives available to them. Extensive reading and in- 
dividualized research are invariably a part of the student's assignment 
in such seminars. T^o examples of such courses will suffice to give the 
reader some understanding of the thoroughness of such study. 

The following outline is used by graduate students in one of the 
private eastern universities: 

First Part: The Past and the Character of International Organization 

I . The Nature of International Organizations 

II. The Evolution of International Organizations 

A. Speculation and Projects 

B. International Practice 

C. Public International Unions 

III. The League of Nations: Idea, Operation, Breakdown 

A. The Birth of the League 

B. The League at Work 

IV. The United Nations : Idea and Formulation 

A. The Wartime Steps and the San Francisco Conference 

B. The Legal Basis of the U.N. and tho Interpretation of the Charter 


V. Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 

VI. Collective Security and Enforcement Measures 

VII. Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 

Third Part: The Emergence ef New Political Units and Peaceful Change 
VTU . New Members and Their Rules 
-ft. Peaoeful Change 


Graduate Instruction 


1. Voting and Other Procedures 

2. Representation and Membership 

3. The Problem of “Domestic Jurisdiction” 


Second Part: The Political Functions 


Fourth Part: The Teckaical Functions 


X. Economic Cooperation 

XI. Social Cooperation 

7*6-66* O — 44 1 
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XII. International Secretariats 

Fifth Part: Less Than a Whole W^rld 

XIII. Regional International Organization 

XIV. Alliances as International Organisations 

The graduate student enrolled in the seminar described above is re- 
ferred to a selected topical bibliography containing 285 books, articles, 
and documents on international organizations. He is reminded that 
such specialized intergovernmental agencies usually produce extensive, 
complete, and carefully documented records, and that these records are 
the main source of information concerning their work. 

Research and the philosophical approach form the underlying con- 
cepts of a graduate seminar offered by another university, one of the 
Nation’s largest. It is taken for granted that all students who enroll 
in the course have completed general work in international relations 
and have a basic knowledge concerning various international organiia- 
tions. The seminar therefore makes no effort to duplicate the factually 
and institutionally oriented courses offered at the undergraduate level. 

The seminar raises one central question and endeavors to relate all 
discussions to it, namely : “How, if at all, does the work of international 
organizations affect the basic pattern of international relations ?” The 
seminar proceeds on the assumption that the world is made up of 
sovereign states, each with the sovereign right make independent and 
autonomous decisions. Students are challenged to determine whether 
the network of international organizations operate to change this pat- 
tern. They examine the attitudes, expectations, institutions, practices, 
habits, and rules which may contribute to such a change. Implicit in 
the seminar’s basic inquiry is a search for propositions tending to ex- 
plain the evolution of sovereign states toward a larger community 
through a process of “integration.” The seminar proceeds toward its 
stated goal by three major stages. A 3-stage approach is projected for 
the analysis of the evolution of international organizations: 

Step i. Discussion and definition of bask concepts relevant to research in 
International Organizations. 

Step 2. Discussion in the seminar of specific topics selected by each student for 
preparation as his major term paper in terms of applicability, of the 
concepts explored. 

Step 3. How to develop a theory of international organisation: the choice and 
use of concepts in the search for empirical material ; the use of empirical 
material in the modification and subordination of concepts. 

I. Concept# In the Study ef International Organisation 

A. Six sessions of the seminar are devoted to an examination of the 
utility of existing concepts and theories in the study of inter* 
national organisation. 

B, One seminar period deals with theory, conceptual approaches, 
mood, and methodology as separate levels (/analysis. The prin^ 
cipie of “strategic concepts” is introduced and the concept of 
organisational task expansion as such a concept. 
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L Concepts in the Study of International Organisation — Continued 

C. One class period is devoted to theory in the Machiavellian and 
Wilsonian mode as past approaches, also the quantitative- 
behavioral-operational "mood” as conditioning current ap- 
* proaches. 

I). In the next seminar discussion attention is directed to the intrinsic 
validity and applicability of organizational task expansion through 
the following methodological approaches: 

1. Game theory (probability). 

2. National images study. 

3. National profiles. 

4. Content analysis. 

5. diplomatic gaming. 

6. National psychometric distance studies. 

K. Another seminar session examines the concrete conceptual 
approaches, that is, concepts relating to the data to be studied 
and imposed by the observer on those data: 

1. Territorial sovereigqty and security. 

2. Interest, national and other. 

3. Power, and models of distributing power. 

4. Political systems, stratification, motivation. 

5. National character and nationalism. 

F. The concluding discussion in the first step of the course centers 
around the problem of theory in the study erf international organi- 
sation. Such questions are examined as: What kind of theory 
exists? What thould it do for the field? What does it do for 
the field? 

IL Organization Taak Expansion: Suggested Term Paper Topics 
At three sessions of the seminar members are expected to present for 
group discussion the term-paper topics they have selected and previously ' 
discussed with the instructor. Each student covers the following poluts In 
his presentation: 

1. State the project in terms of the empirical material, organization, 
task, or region to be Investigated. 

2. Make explicit the nature of his theoretical concern : Is the study 
to be a normative, descriptive or analytical contribution? What 
propositions are advanced? 

3. State the nature of bis abstract conceptual commitment, how he 
views the nature of international relations In terms of limiting ap- 
proaches. What hypotheses with respect to task expansion follow 
from this commitment? 

4. State and Justify his choice of concrete conceptual approaches to be 
imposed on the data. How do they relate to the propositions implicit 
in his theory and to the hypotheses implicit In bis abstract con- 
ceptual commitment? 

5. State and Justify the methods to be employed in carrying out the 
Investigation. What can they be expected to perform In validating 

& the hypotheses? 

The following research topics are suggested as meritlug serious scholarly 
attention. None of them has been treated directly In published form. A 11 
make suitable topics for all or part of theses and dissertations: 

1. The Impact on NATO of changes In weapons technology, especially 
nuclear weapons. Has this resulted, or could it result, in expansion 
of the NATO task? 
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2. The intensification and proliferation of unofficial movements for 
Atlantic unity, some endorsed by legislative resolutions in response 
to changes in weapon technology and expected trade dislocations. 

3. Pan-Africanism in the prism of various African national political 
systems : the Organization of African and Malagasy States and its 
work. 

4. Pan-Africanism and the logic of revolutionary-modernizing regimes : 
regional agreements and joint tasks among the Casablanca powers. 

5. Search among Asian states for an organizational focus stressing 
non-military and neutral economic integration: The Association of 
Southeast Asia and the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East 

6. U.N. regional commissions and the evolution of regionally specific 
tasks possibly inconsistent with the U.N.’s global task: Economic 
Commission for Latin America; Economic Commission for Africa. 
What is the tension between a universal and a regional task? , 

7 Expanding tasks in response to a global redefinition of “need” : 
World Food Year and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

8. Expanding tasks In response to a global redefinition of “need”: 
World Health Year and the World Health Organization. 

8. Expanding tasks in response to a global redefinition of “need”: the 
evolution of the Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 

10. Expanding tasks in response to a global redefinition of “need”, 
space exploration in the World Meteorological Organization and the 
International Telecommunications Union. 

11. Inspection for disarmament and the nuclear supervision program 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

12. Collective security and the creation of U.N. armed forces for pur- 
poses of maintaining internal peace (Congo, Ijebanon, New Guinea). 

13. The evolution of a growing sense of U.N. task in relation to abolish- 
ing all aspects of colonialism. 

14. Planning for economic development through international financial 
programs involving “Intervention” by international organizations : 
Special Funds, International Rank, International Development 
Agency. 

15. Influence of national policies on central constitutional judgments of 
the International Court of Justice affecting organizational tasks : 
the Southwest Africa Cases, the Demadotte Case, and the case on 
Extraordinary I* inancial Contributions. ( Use General Assembly de- 
bate proceeding judgments as key to national positions, and later 
statements as evidence of impact decisions. ) 

16. The role of the Organization of American States In advancing the 
Alliance for Progress and/or latin American economic regionalism. 

17. The role of the Organization of American States In protecting 
human rights In the Western Hemisphere. 

18. The nature and task of the Eun>|>ean system of protecting human 

. rights under the Council of Europe conventions. 

III. How To Develop a Theory of International Organizations (One Seni- 

nar Session to Each of the Topics) 

A. Theory and International Organization; pluralistic interest politics vs. 
other theoretical emphases f 
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B. Abstract Conceptual Approaches In International Organization 
O. Functionalism vs. Other Conceptual Emphases 

D. Concrete Conceptual Approaches In International Organizations 

E. Task Expansion and Organizational Theory 

F. Methods in International Organization Research. 

It is obvious that an impressive amount of research on the U.N. 
and its activities is being undertaken by highly motivated, competent, 
advanced graduate students under the guidance of some of the 
Nation's most knowledgeable scholars of international |>olitics. Such 
seminars os the ones described above are concerned primarily with the 
application of social science theory to the study of phenomena asso- 
ciated with international organizations of all kinds. They are the 
settings in which most of the M.A. theses and Ph. D. dissertations 
dealing with United Nations matters are prepared. 

Over the past 20 years the l\N. and its activities has been a popular 
field for doctoral dissertations in American universities. Sidney N. 
Harnett, Lecturer in Political Science at City College, New York, has 
compiled a bibliography of 180 doctoral dissertations (many of them 
published) written during the period .1943 through 1961. 2 A large 
percentage of the nonpublished titles are covered in Dissertation Ab - 
*tvact&. The bibliography groups the dissertations as follows, with 
the number under each area being shown in parentheses; 

I. Making of the United Nations (5) 

II. Purposes and Principles (8) 

III. Organisational Character (6) 

IV. Membership (5) 

V. Principal Organs: 

General Assembly (12) 

Security Council (0) 

Economic and 8ocial Council (1) 

Trusteeship Council (13) 

International Court of Justice (8) * 

Secretariat (5) * 

VI. Specialised Agencies : 

General (4) 

Food and Agriculture Organisation (4) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (4) 
International Civil Aviation Organisation (1) 

International Labor Organisation (5) 

International Monetary Fund (5) 

International Trade Organisation (I) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (9) 
Universal Postal Organisation (1) 

VII. Political Activities (48) 

Vlll. Non political Activities (27) 

IX. Evaluation (2) 

’International Organisation, XVI:S:W8-76. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1062. 
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Almost a fourth (42) of the Nation’s higher education institutions 
offering the doctorate degree were represented in the list above. 
These institutions, together with the number of U.N. dissertations 
written at each, are identified below : 


The American University (6) 
Brookings Law School (1) 
The Catholic University 
of America ( 1 ) 

Colombia University (23) 
Cornell University (4) 

Duke University (2) 
Georgetown University (4) 
Harvard University (18) 
Indiana University (3) 
Ix>yola University (1) 

New School for Social 
Research (2) 

New York University (15) 
Northwestern University (4) 
The Pennsylvania State 
University (2) 

Princeton University (3) 

Saint Lonls University (1) 
Syracuse University (2) 
Stanford University (4) 

Tufts University (0) 


Washington University (1) 
Yale University (2) 
Universities of : 

Alabama (1) 

California — 

Berkeley Campos (3) 
Los Angeles Campos (1) 
Denver (1) 

Florida (2) 

Illinois (6) 

Kansas (2) 

Maryland (1) 

Michigan (4) 

Minnesota (4) 

Nebraska (1) 

Nortl^ Carolina (8) 
Pittsburgh (8) 

Southern California (0) 
Texas (8) 

Washington (3) 

Wisconsin (4) 


The following thesis and dissertation titles, received from one insti 
tution and quoted in full, are representative of the U.N. topics selected 
by researches during the past 5 or 6 years : * 

☆ The U.N. Special Fund as a Caw Study In Autonomous Organisational 
Development 

☆ The Impact of the U.N. 8pedal Fund on the National Planning ol 
Economic Development 

☆ Administrative Coordination between the U.N. and Specialised Agencies 

☆ United NaUona Personnel Policy 

☆ The Expansion of U.N. Powers and Programs In the Field* of Economic 
Assistance (a case study of IBRD. IDA and IFC policies and doctrines) 

☆ The U.N. and Decolonisation : a Study of the EffecUveuess of the 
Trusteeship System 


Extracurricular Activities 

The most typical extracurricular activities relating to the United 
Nations undertaken by colleges and universities are associated with 
model U.N. sessions, field trips to U.N. headquarters, and U.N. activ- 
lties sponso red by the student governments on the various campuses. 

• During tb« Mats period, however. the number of Umli and dissertation toolc* devoted 
or * wa “ tl00 * 
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One institution reported that its students participated annually in 
the West Coast session of the Model United Nations. Many of .the 
students enrolled in the undergraduate course on the United Nations 
were members of the institution’s delegation to the Model U.N. The 
chairman of the political science department previously acted as 
advisor to this effort. In recent years, however, the institution has 
treated such activities as extracurricular student efforts and therefore 
has given it no formal encouragement or recognition in teaching. 

At this same institution hardly a month passes without special 
lectures or programs under university auspices, featuring prominent 
speakers associated with the United Nations, who address audi- 
ences on United Nations topics. Some of these speakers in recent 
years were Jonathan Bingham, Ralph Bunche, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
Andrew Cordier, Charles Malik, Gunnar Myrdal, and Adlai 
Stevenson. 

This same institution is constantly being visited by individual 
delegates to the U.N., who meet privately with faculty members. 
Most of the faculty members who offer work in international relations 
at this institution are active in various prominent citizens’ committees 
dealing with U.N. matters at the national level, and several of them 
have served as consultants to the U.S. Department of State. 
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Another university on the East Coast reported that its students in 
the undergraduate course spend 2 days each semester in the United 
Nations headquarters, where they observe meetings and interview 
leading persons. Other extracurricular activities at this institution 
are organized from time to time under the auspicies of the Student 
International Relations Club. 

Mock IT.N. sessions were reported by institutions in almost even 
geographic region of the United States. In almost every instance, 
they were treated as extracurricular activities. In general, proximity 

tt Y ° rk C ' ty natura,, y ‘"creased the likelihood of field trips to 
U.N headquarters. Several institutions in the Northeast rftade such 
a field trip a required assignment for credit in specific U.N. courses. 

Not all institutions, however, offered their students such a varied 
program of extracurricular activities. One large Land-Grant institu- 
tion in the South returned our inquiry “without syllabi, examinations, 
plans, script, text books, lecture notes, or other paraphernalia.” It 
summed up its efforts by saying that “Our teaching of and about the 
U.N. is in relation to other subject matter and in proper perspective.” 
The institution's report did reveal, though, that a student delegation 
had been sent to the regional Model U.N. for the previous 2 years. 


Instructional Materials 

There seems to be no dearth of instructional materials. In the 
process of preparing this report, some rather extensive bibliographies 
have been collected. A few of the generally available documents 
noted in these bibliographies are listed below : 

Standard Textbooks 

Clande, InU L. : 8 words into Plowshares . 

Deutch, Karl: Political Community at t*c International Level. 

Goodrich, Leland M. : The United Nations . 

Goodapeed, 8. : Nature and Function of International ' Or ff animations. 
Nicholas, H. G. : The United Nations as a Political Institution 
Rowsnan, James N. : International Polities and Foreign Policy . . 

General Reference Works 
(UaHad NatfaM PiHkart— ) 

Bibliography of the Charter of the United Nations, 1906 
Everyman's United Nations 
International Organisation {a quarterly ) 

Repertoire of the Practice of the Security Council, Supplement 1962-06 

Repertoire of the Security Council, 1946-61 

United Nations Document* Index 

The United Nations Review 

The United Nations Yearbook 
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In conclusion it can be said that although IJ.S. institutions of higher 
education are now offering a wide variety of study programs about 
I he U.N., and its related agencies, there is considerable likelihood that 
such programs will continue to be expanded and improved in the 
future. 

It is generally believed that our national need for people knowledge- 
able in the fields related to international affairs is not currently being 

met. With the advent of rapidly rising college enrollments of themid- 

sixtiee and the continued growth of interest ii\ the study of U.N. activi- 
ties, the Nation’s pool of trained personnel in the field of international 
relations undoubtedly will expand substantially. 

Most institutions have expanded their courses and offerings to en- 
compass more than the United Nations as such. It is virtually impos- 
sible at the collegiate level to separate instruction about the U.N. from 
the more comprehensive treatment of world politics, international 
affairs, East- West alliances, regional and hemispheric compacts, and 
other international agreements. Peoples around the world are learning 
more about their neighbors, near ipid far. It is the duty of higher 
education to contribute impartially to improved world understanding. 
As one university professor has said : “I should make clear that we do 
not attempt to subordinate the teaching of these materials to an explicit 
or implicit desire to propagate good or ill will toward aims and work 
of tl» United Nations. In fact, we do not treat the ‘aims and works’ 
us such at all. We analyze structure, activity, process, and evolution 
ns an important theme in a general understanding of the international 
system.” 


3. Relating Teacher Education 
to the United Nations 


E DUCATION for teachers in training and teachers in service about 
the United Nations and its related agencies is in general included 
in courses on international relations. As a natural response to the 
present state of the world, teacher-education programs— whether pro- 
vided by colleges and universities or sponsored independently by school 
systems, professional associations, or other agencies— are, however, 
giving more and more attention to problems of international 
understanding. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to outline some of the types 
and offerings concerning the United Nations that are available in the 
United States through institutions of teacher education to teachers' in 
training and teachers in service. 


I. EDUCATION OF TEACHERS' 

Trainint Institutions 


Teacher education at higher education institutions in the United 
States is now a function of multipurpose colleges and universities. Of 
the approximately 2,100 higher education institutions, nliout 1,100 pre- 
pare elementary and secondary school teachers. The usual basic en- 
trance requirement for higher education is 12 years of elementary and 
secondary schooling. Graduation requirements in terms of full-time 
years of study are generally 4 years for a bachelor's degree, 5 for a 
master’s, and 7 for a doctor’s. 

During the past 30 years, the evolution of teacher- training institu- 
tions has gone on apace— from normal school to teachers college to 
general college, and in many cases, to university. Teacher education 
is still an important function of these expanded institutions. It is 
expected that within a decade there will no longer be independent 
single-purpose institutions in the United States called normal schools 
or teachers colleges. Today approximately DO percent of all American 
teachers are prepared in multipurpose colleges and universities. 


■Prepared by John B. WhlteUw. Teacher Education. 
Offlee of Education. | 
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Approximately 225 institutions of higher education grant the Ph. D. 
or equivalent degree, the usual objective of those who wish to make a 
career of college and university teaching. 

Virtually all teacher-training institutions which prepare elementary 
and secondary school teachers provide programs for teachers in service. 
Inservice training programs for teachers are also provided independ- 
ently by school systems, professional associations, and local or national 
organizations promoting a special interest. 

The total professional group of men and women who teach, super- 
vise, or administer education at £he elementary, secondary, and college 
or University level numbers over two million— approximately 1,700,000 
at the first two levels combined and 300,000 at the higher education 
level. The content and extent of their exposure to information about 
the United Nations during the course of their professional preparation 
is of concern to the present study. 

Edgcattn JUmit the UaM Nation 

During 1960-63, world events brought home to many citizens of the 
United States the fact that our country is critically involved in main- 
taining peace throughout the world and in building world order based 
upon increased understanding of the problems of international rela- 
tions. Thus it is that as they followed world events, citizens became 
more and more aware of the importance of the United Nations and 
its related agencies in helping to solve some of these problems. 

Colleges and universities that train teachers have reflected the 
general quickened interest in international affairs; but one cannot say 
that either their preservice training for teachers in training or their 
inservice programs for teachers in service have shown any significant 
increase in teaching about the United Nations as such during the past 
4 years. 

To secure information for the present chapter, the author wrote 
t(^ individu&l teacher-training institutions. Excerpts from or sum- 
maries of the replies of officials in these institutions will be giveii^ 
here, without identification, under three classifications of instructional 
programs in which teachers in training or teachers in service are 
likely to enroll: general courses, special workshops and seminars, 
and a comprehensive institution-wide approach to international 
understanding. 

On the basis of the officials 1 replies, it is estimated that most elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers who teach about the United 
Nations acquire their competence to do so in large measure by study - 
ing independently and collecting information from magazines, news- 
papers, and special publications. The teachers 1 dependence upon 
formal course work aeons to be minimal. 
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A reply from a political science professor at a State college in the 
East, author of a widely used college textbook on international rela- 
tions, appears to be an accurate reflection of the prevailing situation 
concerning courses about the United Nations in teacher-training 
programs : 

V 

I would estimate that there are very few college and university programs 
designed specifically for teaching tethers about the United Nations as such 
The usual patterns are: (1) For content — programs on International rela* 
tlons, world affairs, and foreign policy, given In political science and related 
departments. (2) For methods — usually Included In curriculum courses In 
the professional education sequence. Nearly all colleges and universities 
concerned with teacher training would have these programs In varying 
scope and degrees of effectiveness. 

The excerpts and summaries mentioned above follow : 

General Courses 

Regional Branch of a State Univertity in the East 

I have surveyed our university to determine what It is doing about prepar- 
ing teachers to teach about the United Nations. The following are the 
results of this survey : 

In the School of Education there Is no direct attempt to teach about this 
topic. In our undergraduate program at the third year level In a course 
entitled Education Unit 321-22, textbook has a brief section about the United 
Nations. Students are supposed to read the text and It is assumed that from 
this they learn something about the worth of the United Nations. No formal 
effort is made by the instructor to get students to learn about this topic. 

At the fourth year level there Is no formal effort to teach about the United 
Nations, and again only chance discussions may bring attention to the work 
of the United Nations. The instructor of this course admitted that 
practically nothing was done. 

At the graduate level in one course. Comparative Education, there was 
some opportunity for students to Investigate the work of the United Nations 
but no directed effort* toward this topic. Tbe Instructor admitted that only 
seldom did student* learn about tbe work of the United Nationa and It* 
agencies. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences at the undergraduate level several 
departments Indicated that they call attention to the United Nations and Its 
work. The Department of History has several units in which this topic Is 
discussed. All students preparing to be teachers would take the courses In 
which this topic was presented. Generally throughout the Liberal Arts 
College It was acknowledged that this subject received only casual attentl .. 

I think it is significant that our professors all acknowledged that by not 
presenting information about the United Nations there was a weakness In 
our curriculum. 

State College fa the Bast 9 

We offer do courae* on tbe United Nation*. We do have at leait one unit 
In each of two social itndie* course*: (a) Twentieth Century World, which 
la required of aU frethmen, and lb) United State* Since 1914, an optional 
courae for aodal atudles major*. In many courses In Enfllah, social atudle*. 
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psychology, education, etc., the subject of the United Nations enters Into the 
discussion.* We have many out-of-class activities relating to the work of 
the United Nations In relationship to our Student Exchange Program, our 
Inter! nstltutlonal Affiliation with the Hochschule fur Rrzlehung of the 
University of Frankfurt, and our International Relations Club. 

Large Midwestern University 

Open to all students of the university and Its teachers, four courses, typical 
of university courses in International organizations, touch upon the United 
Nations : 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PmlHUml and Stmriif AtpecU 

The objective of International organisation for maintaining International 
peace and security. Three aspects are considered : peaceful settlement of 
disputes, regulation of armaments, and enforcement measures. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
S e rf s i MMd KcmmUc A«p#cte 

Scope and function of International organization in the social, economic, 
and cultural fields and their relations to nations and to each other In policy 
determination and administration. Included are, the U.N. and UNESCO, 
World Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization, Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Civil Aviation Organization, International 
Monetary Fund, and principal regional organizations. 

INTERPRETATIONS OP INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

Consideration of international politics from other than legal and organiza- 
tional standpoints. Close analysis of such concepts as security, political 
power, balance of power, and diplomacy. Evaluation of legal and moral 
norms as means of resolving conflicts. History of American foreign 
relations and contemporary events are cited for illustrative purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL WORKSHOP 

American Foreign Relations for Teachers and Community Leaders, an 
Introduction to contemporary critical problems of international relations. 
The basis of analyses will be fundamental concepts of international relations, 
Including sovereignty, nationalism. Imperialism, collective security, race, 
culture, International trade, population, and war. The workshop Is offered 
only in the summer session. 

Midwestern State College 

I And that several of the courses In political science have as much as a 
full unit on the U.N. The basic course. Political Science 100, touches It 
and gives about a week to It as part of Introduction to Government. 
PottficoJ Bcienoe 80I f World Politics , gives considerable time to the U.N. In 
U.8.8.R.-U.8. relations. Political Science *JM, International Organization, 
spends considerable time on the U.N. ; and Political Science 4 SO, International 
Law gives one unit to the U.N. 

Besides these courses and their treatment from the academic level, the 
Social Studies Clnb, which Is one of the largest end strongest clubs of our 
campus, has for the past two year* taken part in s Model U.N. Assembly 
st the State University each spring. We have had for the past several 
years some outside speaker come to the campus for a U.N. Day and we 
hold a special convocation tot this purpose. Mrs. Roosevelt and York 
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Langton arc two among those who participated. The Social Studies Club 
this last fall also volunteered to help raise cash for UNICEF and did quite 
well administering a community program through the schools of the city. 
Large State University in the South 

We do not have any specific program or courses organised to teach ibout 
the United Nations. Obviously, the subject of the United Nations Is covered 
In courses In history and government The United Nations Is specifically 
treated In methods courses concerned with the teaching of the social studies. 

College of Education in Large Southern State University 
I know of no descriptive materials regarding programs relating to Teach- 
ing about the United Nations. I am quite sure that anything done on tbls 
topic is done In connection with social studies courses. 

State University In the Southwest 

At the academic level, we offer two courses dealing specifically with tbe 
United Nations. One Is a two-hour undergraduate course entitled The United 
Nations which Is offered both semesters and which has an enrollment of 
about 00 students each semester. The course deals with tbe U.N. and Its 
specialised agencies. Our upper division course In International Organiza- 
tion covers tbe field more broadly < i.e. The League of Nations, Regional 
Organizations, etc.) but deals heavily with tbe U.N. at an advanced level. 
The enrollment la about 20. Some aspects of U.N. activities are also covered 
In other courses, for example, legal problems and the World Court In Inter 
national Law, and economic problems In European Unity. 

The university also this year sponsored Its first annual Model United 
Nations General Assembly for high school students. This event was re- 
stricted to ten high schools In the city In which this university Is located 
and was limited to 55 nations. Next year we plan to Invite all high schools 
In the state to participate to represent all members of the U.N. This year 
more than 200 persons participated as delegates, alternates, technical 
advisers, and sponsors. 

Another State University in the Southwest 

In the preparation erf secondary school teachers, tbe social studies meth- 
ods course gives considerable time to tbe areas which Involve the functions 
of the United Nations In maintaining and developing tntercultural under- 
standings and relations. There Is no specific unit devoted to the United 
Nations but there are frequent discussions and papers which bring In the 
United Nations and Its role In world affairs. 

In the preparation of elementary school teachers, tbe methods teacher 
teUs me that her only contact with the United Nations Is through current 
events, both newspaper and magaslne varieties, gome time la spent In 
developing specific grade level units where students have choice In the 
subject matter area and In a number erf Instances these choices Involve 
the United Nations. 

BUU Another Southwestern State University 

Prospective teachers learn about the U.N. In required courses In govern- 
ment and In other courses. Also, a mock U.N. Assembly meeting held on 
the campus provides some understanding of tbe operations of that body. 

Through content courses students should get knowledge about the United 
Nations. Methods and student teaching courses should provide opportunity 
for developing and using Instructional materials. 
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I do not see that teaching about the t!»N. merits Rpeclal consideration 
beyond many other topics, except that In parts of this state, teachers must 
realize that Instruction about the 'U.N. does not meet with much public 
favor and social studies teachers, particularly, need to be apprised of pre- 
vailing community opinion. 

Large State College in California 

We are now one of the 25 largest educational Institutions In the United 
States. We have more than 15,000 students enrolled In 4, 5, and 6 year 
programs for B.A., B.8., M.A., M.S. degrees and elementary, secondary 
and junior college credentials. Although we have moved away from our 
previously almost exclusive emphasis on teacher education, about one- 
third of our students are planning to teach at some level. 

We offer several services in the United Nations field to teachers in train- 
ing and to teachers in service. First, we have a required course, Inter- 
national and Intercultural Relations, which all four-year students must 
take as part of their general education program. Although the section 
specifically on the U.N. is not a major part of the course, this requirement 
is excellent background in the subject for teachers. 

As electives we have a large number of relevant courses on the upper 
division level, including three specifically on the United Nations: The 
UiJted Nations; The Model United Nations, in which the students are re- 
quired to make a study in depth of the U.N. policies of the country they 
represent ; and Seminar on the International System. The College has 
a Department of International Relations which is separate from the Political 
Science Department and has 5 full time instructors. 

In addition to regular course work the. College offers a one-week “inter- 
session" program for in-service teachers each June. This program always 
deals in some respect with the United Nations and is attended by more 
than 175 teachers. 

Another Large State College in California 

We have been giving a course In International Relations and another in 
International Organizations for 17 years. Originally we had one class with 
80 to 85 students. Now we have four to five sections of 45 to 60 students 
in each. We require these two upper division courses of three units each of 
all of our secondary teachers who plan to teach social studies. Then too, 
the Journalism Department, and several other departments either require 
or strongly recommend these courses of their majoring students. 

Besides the courses, we are active participant^ in the Model United 
Nations which holds sessions every spring. Next week we are the host 
achool— Secretariat — to the Model United Nations Representatives, from 
more than 100 colleges from the entire Pacific area, who will be here for 
the 8-day student simulation of actual U.N. activities — from the Security* 
Council activities to the Trusteeship Council and Sj)ecialized Agencies. 
Representatives from the U.N. in New York are featured speakers at our 
plenary sessions. 

In connection with the Model U.N. we have an Independent study plan for 
all of the delegates from our school to the Model U.N. Each delegate makes 
a thorough study of the organisations and functions of the various agencies 
of the U.N. All prepare a specific phase of the position of our assigned 
country — it might be Egypt, the U.S.8.R. or Indonesia— on the various Issues 
before the U.N. Resolutions are prepared f6r presentation and debate. Be- 
sides this each representative, selected carefully by a student faculty com- 
mittee, must prepare a paper to be submitted to the faculty for evaluation. 

7 ) 6-600 0 — 4 * 6 
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For «U these things the student is given two semester units of upper division* 

Iteration* ** ** CUMes we haTe «“ «*.ve International 

Relations Club composed of students interested in International affairs 

Courses on International relations, more than any other courses, are success- 

snhi° n / 6Itent ' hat th08e who teach them h » Te enthusiasm for the 

theseCourses that We have four enthusiastic men teaching 

Besides the classroom work and the Model U.N., we assist and 

sewndary school teachers in organizing courses in internatldj^Kiions 
and international relations clubs for high school students. ^^^Bcon- 

teT*iTra 0rlt8h0PS ° D Teachln ® Int ernational Understanding ^^Ktary 

State College in the Pacific Northwest 

We offer courses in the United Nations and International Organizations 
for both majors and minors in Government in the Teacher Edncation and 
Arts and Science Programs. In much of this work, we cooperate witlrthe 
local Chapter of the United Nation. Association and have lo st™"'. 

m time to time, a high sfhool workshop on the U N. on the campus. 
There la also a Model United Nations student grotap, which has Just recentlv 
returned from the annual Model U.N. for this region. 

School of education of State University in the Northwest 

. J T [° k “° W th8t you are preparing a report on Teaching About 

. ^ Nat 0M ’ 1960-1963 1 h *Te checked with Professor A who 

headed our overseas program; with Professor B; with Professor C who 
supervises our thesis work ; and Professor D. who teaches the Social Studies 
Unfortunately there is nothing that we can furnish you. 

Privately Controlled Vnirersity in the Rocky Mountain Region 

We do not have in our Department of International Relations a special 
program Ipr teachers-in training or teachers-in-service. However, we do of- 
fer. as a required course for students majoring In international relations a 
course on the United Nations. We also offer a graduate seminar in inter 
national law and organization but most of our graduate students are work- 
ing towards a Ph. D. and aiming for a college career. 

A New York City Municipal College 

*° year8 thU ( ‘ olle *‘* h »" offered a course in Its Education 
^ n t *f^ OB ^ U ^ tlon “ nd ** World Community. This is a graduate 
course at the masters degree level. There are usually five sections of the 

IZT™ , T7 ter i , and tW ° SP ° tl0n " ,n ‘ h “ 8Ummer **«»'• Altogether 
- *bout 350 students take this course each y&r 

The course content differs from -section to section, but most instructors 

have one unit on the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. Within 

work^i IlN^n 0 * 1 '* 8pent ° n ,he <•"**«» Nations a. a whole, one on the 
work of UNESCO, and one on teaching about the United Nations and its 
agencies In acboola. 

been Tery P°P uUr over the years. They are “World With- 
^^sltTnd e ° mP !~ “ nd C ° ntraJ,U fundamental education In Merlco 
* " ** carr,ed on b * UNESCO and other parts of the United 

22 a , 1 °; ertare '’- • 10-mlnute Mm on the general work of 

the U.N. In pictures, with accompanying musical soundtrack, but without 
captions or Miration. Materials are often distributed to participants which 
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will encournge them to teach about the U.N. family In their schools, with 
particular reference to UNESCO and UNICEF. In at least one section 
there Is always an exhibit of materials from several countries on “Teaching 
About the U.N. System." 

A few students select some topic related to the U.N. or to teaching about 
It In the schools for their term i>ai»er In this course. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

(The director of the course : I expect we have more young teachers expostnl 
to the U.N. and Its agencies In this way than any other college In the country. 
It Is not much, but It has some Impact.) 

Ntatc College (» Ncir England* 

Our UNESCO Council sponsors on occasion a teachers’ Institute In the fall 
on the U.N. or world affairs ; It has regularly bi-monthly programs In which 
life In a (^articular nation of th<> world Is discussed; It still s(M>nsors the 
animal high school conference for UNESCO, which Is attended by some ttOO 
students from all over the state; It collects funds to promote foreign student 
scholarships for either one of our own students to study abroad or for a 
foreign student to come here. 

In uddltlon, more recently there has been the Interest of our Student Coun- 
cil In sponsoring foreign scholarships. It set up two years ago a permanent 
African scholarship which will enable at least om? African student to study 
at this college each year In the decade to come. Our Committee on Cultural 
Affairs has sponsored a lecture series on the subject. “The Role of the 
Humanities In Ordering a Peaceful World." This series will be published 
within the next 6 weeks. 

Our Social Science Department offers a number of courses dealing with 
African and Aslan affairs. Our English Department offers courses dealing 
with world literature, and It Is expected that this will shortly include East- 
ern masterpieces as well. This college has also been one of those chosen by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the State 
Department to cooperate in a program of International affiliations. Our 
own particular affiliate Is Grantham Training College In Hong Kong. 

Special Workshops and Seminars * 

New England State College 

Lasting either 3 or 6 weeks daring the summer session, the Workshop in 
Education for &|ternatlonal Living has the following alms : 

a. To determine the responsibility of the school and of the individual 
teacher in a world of interdependent nations. 

b. To study curriculum areas and activities with a view to gearing 
them toward a recognition of the needs of U.S. leadership in this Inter- 
dependent world. 

c. To provide knowledge and understanding of other peoples' ways 
and lives, to incorporate this knowledge Into realistic teaching units and 
to familiarize the teacher with instructional materials now available. 

There will be lectures by scholars prominent in the field of international 
education, by authorities on various phases of United Nations work and 
especially by authorities native to selected regions of the world. Presenta- 
tions and panels by local resource persons will supplement these lectures. 


* Until recently, a State teachers college. 

* These constitute the greatest percentage of programs offered specifically for teachers ; 
they usually are given daring a summer session or one evening per week during a sen eater. 
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Visits to the U.N., the World Affairs Center, and ojher agencies will supply 
further direct contact with international problems. In addition, workshop 
participation wlU be guided toward the completion of functional teaching 
units on the participant’s level of teaching. 

Prospective teachers and teachers in service, as well as administrators 
on both the elementary and secondary levels, may enroll. 

Private University in New England • 

Social Science : Curriculum and Methods — The Legal and Political Prob- 
lems of World Order. Substantively, this course deals with two major 
topics: (1) It explores and evaluates the use of several conceptual systems 
by which one might look at the problem of maintaining world order e g 
the “Independent state” system, regional associations of states, United Na- 
tions law, world law, etc. (2) It explores the political feasibility of develop 
lng more adequate institutions for handling International conflict 

In dealing with these topics the course also considers what materials and 
methods of Instruction might be developed to teach high school students to 
deal more effectively with legal and political problems of world order. 

School of Education of Large Private University, New York City 

World Problems Before the Vnited Nations: Implications for Education- 
i the cooperation of staff members of the United Nations and UNESCO, 
major political, social, and educational problems now before the United 
Nations are studied. Arrangements are made to observe the United Nations 
In action. Meetings are held with staff members of the United States Mis- 
slon to the United Nations.* 

School of Education in a New York City Municipal College 

A United Nations course for teachers, given for more than 10 years 
follows this oatline : 

Historical Foundations for World Organization 

Progress Toward World Organization During the 19th Century and 
to the First World War 
The League of Nations 

From the League of Nations to the United Nations 

Charter of the United Nations 

Structure of the United Nations 

The United Nations at Work 

Evaluation of the United Nations 

Alternatives to the United Nations 

Heview and/or Revision of the United Nations Charter 

WlU> *?? toplc ® above 18 a week-by-week consideration of pedagogical 
°“ the l ’ N - per,odlcal8 ’ ""’roes of Inform.^Xu- 

T ^ Chart8 ' plctDPea ’ IK>8te ™' recordings, radio and TV 
programs, plays and scripts, and how to teach about the U.N. 

Large Midwestern University 

* <Urect ® r 8 9-week International relations workshop for high 
•cbool teachers in the summer of 1960. This was not a new program but a 

th * 1958 and 1988 programs. These workshops were not 
<UrBCtCd tOWarda the U N - “°"ever, but toward International Nation, l„ 


•One of New England's oldest The coarse described simj 

=25 SX-tasSr — » ssr SrSSfSSXz: 

* A wsU-kaown on * fns sts r costs, dsdgnsd primarily fSftsashws. 
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genera L Our particular concern was to bridge the gap between university 
research and high school teaching by bringing high school teachers Into direct 
contact with distinguished contributors to International relations knowledge 
In onr universities. 

We are very pleased with the resalts of our efforts to bridge the gap 
between contributors to knowledge and high school teachers in the inter- 
national relations area. Our participants came from all parts of the United 
States. However, we were unable to get financial support for the program 
and for qualified teachers to keep the workshop going. Should support be- 
come available, we would be willing to take once again responsibility for 
such an effort 

A Large Regional Foreign Relations Project in the Afidiccst 

We have sponsored many conferences, seminars, and workshops for sec- 
ondary teachers and administrators, but none of these has emphasized the 
United Nations! We recently had a conference involving a group of 60 
college seniors who will teach secondary social studies beginning next fall. 
They were a select group, nonetheless, most of them freely admitted they 
knew little about International relations or the problems of American foreign 
policy. 

The preservice training of teachers seems to epitomise the gap between 
the knowledge and understanding required of our rttlzens and the actual * 
content of the curricula/ 

United 8tates Mission to the United Nations 

A new “professors-in -service” program has been launched by the United 
States Mission to the United Nations. Under this program, the Mission 
holds a 2-day conference and briefing session for college teachers in the New 
York area whose courses in some way or another concern the United Nations. 


At school and college levels of education there seems to be a trend towards 
expanding the teaching of world understanding throughout the entire cur- 
riculum. Rather than concentrating attention on the problems of inter- 
national relations In a few social science courses, a conscientious effort is 
being made to treat the various aspects of International understanding in 
connection with appropriate courses : language, literature, history, science, 
geography, music, etc., as well as to offer additional courses, particularly 
about non -Wes tern cultures. Emphasis Is also given to international under- 
standing In student extracurricular activities and. at the college level. In 
special summer-session seminars or workshops organised for teachers. 

A New York State college has been developing this type of program ; it 
includes a great many teachers in training. Recently, Kansas colleges and 
universities which are concerned with the preparation of teachers have been 
exploring plans to expand the teaching of world understanding throughout 
the currlculums and student life of the State's higher education Institutions. 

This comprehensive attempt to permeate a school system or institution 
of higher education with opportunities for students to study International 
problems and to participate In International activities— student exchanges, 
study abroad. Institutional affiliations, UNICEF fund drives and U.N. model 
assemblies — appears to be a sound educational approach to the general prob- 
lem of International understanding and involves a reasonable amount of 


T The project's A rector Is a Isadlag authority la education for In torn* tonal vnder- 
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attention to the U N. and it* related agencies* This functional approach 
should be particularly helpful for teachers in training, since they thoa become 
familiar with specific examples of activities that develop international 
understanding. 

The difficulty in this approach is the problem of supervision. If the com- 
prehensive approach is to be effective, there must be deal' delegation of 
responsibility to someone to coordinate these disparate activities, and good 
working relations must be achieved among the participating departments and 
individuals. Unless clear responsibility for supervision is fixed, the effort 
will become simply a gesture of good Intentions and everybody’s business, 
which will become nobody’s business. When such a project Is well done, 
the potentialities for preservice and inservice teacher education are 
outstanding. 

Collegiate Council of the United Nations 
An organization which undoubtedly plays an important part in acquainting 
many teachers In training with the United Nations is the Cojlegiate Council 
of the United Nations, which has affiliated chapters or clubs on the campuses 
of more than 350 colleges and universities. % 

The purposes of the Council are to— 

ft make the charter and work of the 

United Nations known to college students 
throughout the United States 

tV encourage students to reach conclusions about 
United States policies that both promote our 
national interest and make our leadership In 
the United Nations most effective 

"J-T develop a student public which acts upon its convictions. 

To promote these purposes the Council’s program includes — 
ft model U.N. assemblies 
ft student conferences on U.N. issues 

ft national competition for campus programs on the U N. and world affaire 

☆ briefings for college students at the U.N. 
ft speakers, films, publications 

ft UNESCO/World University Service/CCUN fund drive for educational 
institutions in emerging nations 

v ft textbook drive for Aslan students 

☆ UNICEF greeting card sales. 

Amrica Association of Colons for Ttachor Education 

Having a membership of 634 colleges and universities, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education regularly distributes 
information about the U.N. and UNESCO to its membership. 

The Association’s Committee on International Relations has de- 
veloped a number of projects to promote international understanding 
through teacher education. During the past 6 years it has sponsored 
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or cosponsored conferences for teacher educators on the following 
topics: 


Educational Investment in the Pacific Community 
The Educational Needs of Latin America 
The Educational Needs of Sub-Saharan Africa 
Improving International Understanding. 


Coftdudon 

The foregoing varied items of information constitute a reasonably 
valid mosaic of the attitudes which institutions of teacher education 
in the United States hold toward teaching about the United Nations 
and the courses which these institutions teach concerning the subject. 

It appears that “international competence” is becoming an increas- 
ingly important objective of higher education, including teacher 
education. A recognized aim of teacher education in the field of inter- 
national affairs is to prepare teachers who in turn can educate their 
students in this international competence. The breadth of this goal 
has been well defined by Richard I. Miller, Associate Director of the 
Center for the Stu<ly of Instruction, National Education Association, 
in saying: “International competence requires a reasonable knowledge 
and understanding of the United States, the world, the world power 
conflict, world problems and forces, cultural empathy, and interna- 
tional diplomacy.” 

In general, it appears that information about the United Nations 
and its related agencies is included in courses dealing with inter- 
national understanding, international organization, and problems of 
international relations. Understanding about the United Nations 
results also frdfc student activities, international relations clubs, stu- 
dent and teacher exchanges, study abroad, and a general awareness 
of the problems of human survival in the atomic age. 

Elementary and secondary school teachers will be affected primarily 
by programs offered for the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. College 
and university instructors will be concerned more with courses in their 
graduate fields of study. 

Probably the most important single factor in the development of 
programs of international understanding at an institution of teacher 
education is the enthusiasm of one or two members of the staff in 
developing courses and in organizing student activities for inter- 
national understanding . Where there is such enthusiasm, comprehen- 
sive programs flourish. Without it, only the most routine attention is 
given to the subject. 

Likewise, the teaching of international understanding in elementary 
and secondary schools will depend upon the enthusiasm and initiative 
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of teachers who win largely direct their own independent preparation 
for this type of activity. Skills required to teach about the United 
Nations are similar to those required to do an effective jokm teaching 
current events. r 

In teacher education— both preservice and inservice— no strong 
convictions appear to exist regarding teaching about the United 
Nations, per se, and no clear prescription of just what knowledge 
about this organization and its related agencies would be of greatest 
worth to teachers. ^ 

Inservice education seems to be the most appropriate place to give 
teachers specific training about the United -Nations. One-semester 
seminars and workshops for international understanding, organized 
either by institutions of higher education or by school systems, will 
undoubtedly become increasingly popular for this purpose. ' 

As never before in history, mankind today collectively faces the 
problem of survival or extinction. This problem is central to all 
endeavors to develop international understanding and “international 
competence” at each level of schooling. 

It is encouraging to note an increasing number of educational pro- 
grams designed to provide teachers in training with the foundations 
upon which they can make international understanding a vital element 
in the classroom and to note also an increasing number of educational 
programs designed to provide teachers in service with continuing 
resources for the same purpose. In both programs, teaching teachers 
about the United^ations plays an important role. 


Since school librarians in the United States are educated and 
certified as teachers as well as librarians, this section of the present 
report tells how library training courses in colleges and universities 
present information on the United Nations. 

To obtain information, the Office of Education requested reports 
from library schools or departments of library education at six insti- 
tutions*— specifically from faculty members of the library science 
departments most closely concerned with the professional preparation 
of school librarians. The reports covered courses appropriate for 
students studying to become librarians as well as those studying to 
become elementary and secondary school teachers. 


II. EDUCATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS' 
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Four questions on library education curriculums and United Nations 
materials were sent to these faculty members : 

1. Are materials about the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
included specifically In library education courses on materials for chil- 
dren and young people, or would these materials be covered only 
incidentally? 

2. Are documents of the United Nations and the specialized agencies and 
their sources Included specifically in courses for school librarians? 

3. To what extent are library education courses which cover United 
Nations documents, and/or materials about the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies open to, and taken by, students preparing to be 
elementary and secondary school teachers? 

4. Do any library education courses Include UNESCO publications on the 
subject of libraries? 

The reports submitted by the faculty members of the six library 
education programs indicate that some courses for school librarians 
give extensive treatment of the United Nations and make a large select 
(ion of United Nation documents available. 

In four of the library educatiopfaepartments the courses on library 
materials for children and young people specifically mention materials 
about the United Nations; tyut in two others the courses mention such 
materials only incidentally; One of these two departments reported 
as follows : 

The IT.N. materials are covered incidentally, but are always mentioned as 

materials which school libraries should have. 

Among the courses dealing specifically with materials about the 
United Nations are the following: Book Selection for Children and 
Young Adults, Curriculum Enrichment (Secondary), and Elementary 
School Library Materials. 

Documents of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
their sources, are included specifically in courses taken by school li- 
brarians in four library education departments, and “touched on” in 
the courses of a fifth. Course titles indicate a wide variety of these 
courses which may include U.N. documents: Book Selection , Govern - 
merit Documents , Reference and Bibliography , and Social Sciences 
Literature . One of the responses to a question relating to the treat- 
ment of U.N. documents in library education courses is typical of 
their presentation : 

Information about U.N. documents, auch as Demographic Yearbook . UN 
Yearbook , and UNE8CO Art Print Catalogues , is Included In the basic ref- 
erence course. The Indexes to U.N. publications are also covered In the 
basic reference course and further utilized In the advanced reference courses. 
U.N. documents are also studied as a unit In our course in Government pub- 
lications. Various U.N. documents are Incidentally mentioned In the school 
library administration course when discussing the development of a school 
library pamphlet file. The UNESCO Art Print Catalogues are also suggested 
as aids in tbs purchase and cataloging of art prints In a school library. 
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Although library education department courses in library materials 
for children and young people are not usually required of students 
preparing to be elementary and secondary school teachers, these 
courses are open to such students in the schools of education queried 
for the present report The extent to which these students elect the 
courses varies from university to university. Three examples follow : 
Louisiana State UnivertUg Library School 

Elementary education majors are required to take our course. Children * 
Bookt, which Includes experience In Identifying books about the U.N. 

San J ore State College , Department of Ubmrienthip 

All libra rianshlp courses are open to graduate students working for 
teacher-education degrees or teaching credentials. The Department of 
Libra rianshlp courses In Government publications, basic reference, and book 
selection for children and young adults are often included as elective courses 
on master’s degree contracts of education students. 

V nicer tUy of North Carolina 

All of the students preparing to be elementary school teachers take a 
course In the School of Library Science, Survey and Bvaluotion of Bookt 
and Related Materials for Children, in which materials about the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies are covered Incidentally. Quite a few 
of the students preparing to be secondary school teachers take Selection of 
Bookt and Related Material! for Young People, In which again these mate 
rials are covered incidentally. 


Teachers’ professional organizations play a leading role in improv- 
ing and expanding curriculums. Many teachers belong to one or more 
of these organizations and the majority are members of the largest, the 
NEA (National Education Association of the United States), which 
exercises an important influence at all educational levels throughout 
the country. The dimensions of NEA work in international education 
are discussed in the paragraphs that follow^ 

The NEA has in many ways promoted teacher education, in both 
formal class work and inservice training. This nine-hundred thou- 
sand member organization, with its 35 diversified departments, 14 
divisions, and 26 commissions and committees, is only part of the vast , 
nongovernmental complex of teachers’ organizations in the United 
States. All 50 States, the District of Columbia, and American Samoa, 
the Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have edu- 
ction associations directly or indirectly affiliated with the parent 
NEA. A number of the State, and many of the local associations and 
institutions, have committees on international relations. 
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The NEA’s central Committee on International Relations is supple- I 

men ted by 18 committees within the departments. These committees I 

promote college courses and inservice training throughout th^country, 
while giving encouragement to teaching about the United Nations in 
elementary and secondary schools. Practically all education as- 
sociation conventions give some time to discussions on international 
understanding. 

Education for international understanding is interlocked through at 
least three teaching approaches: about the United Nations, about 
human rights, and about other countries and other peoples. Practi- 
cally every school in the United States teaches international relations 
one way or another — as part and parcel of current events or social 
studies; as a phase of art, drama, mathematics, science, etc., or as a 
topic in school club programs. 

The basic philosophy of NEA’s Committee on International Rela- 
tions is actively to promote international understanding while preserv- 
ing the American heritage. This Committee has set up direct liaison 
between the various NEA subdivisions and the U.N. and its related 
agencies or affiliates. The Committee also maintains liaison with the 
group known as Non-Governmental Organization Observers (NGO’s) , 
the members of which have been accredited by the U.N. and the U.S. 

Mission to the U.N. as observers from particular organizations outside 
the Government. Finally, the Committee on International Relations 
provides liaison services with the U.N. for schools and teachers who 
seek information about the U.N.’s activities. 

During the past 4 years over 300 articles or announcements covering 
more than 1,500 pages were published about international relations in 
the overall press of the NEA and its affiliates, and sent to over a mil- 
lion teachers. This material supplies not only- direct information but 
also sources of additional information, and is supplemented by radio, j 
television, and visual-aid productions. i 

Although a number of NEA departments have been active to a 
greater or less degree in international education, the Association for | 
Supervision and Curriculum Development has had a continuing inter- 
est in this field since 1940. One of NEA’s first national commissions, I 
the ASCD Commission on International Understanding, has recently J 
launched a plan for cross-cultural studies. The Association attempts 
to engender interest among its members as a whole to foster counter- 
parts of its national commission within State and regional 
organizations. | 

By giving international problems coverage in its journal, Educa- 
tional Leadership , and by bringing such problems to the attention of \ 
educational leaders at its meetings and conferences, the ASCD plays j 
a large role in keeping teachers and others responsible for education ; 
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abreast of the most current approaches to teaching international 
understanding. 

During 1960-63 more than 2,600 American teachers visited foreign 
countries on group educational tours organized by the NEA and more 
than 1 000 visited the U.N. under NEA auspices. To promote this 
type of activity the NEA published 198 separate brochures. Not 
necessarily under NEA’s auspices but undoubtedly reflecting its en- 
couragement, teachers conducted several hundred thousand school 
children on visits to the U.N. The NEA Teach Corps, initiated in 
1 » suppbed 26 teachers that year for summer school courses in 4 
underdeveloped countries. 


The NEA is interlocked with the World Confederation of Orga- 
nizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), which produced 

* "T^ r ,° f P ubhcation8 and sports on the United Nations.- The 
WlAJ. IP has an international membership of 139 national organiza 

tions, 39 associated organizations, and 4 million teachers in 85 
countries. 

Generalizations from a report as short as the present one are not 
as a rule desirable. Nevertheless, it seems obvious that the total im- 
pact of the NEA’s activities in the field of teacher training for inter- 
national understanding is profound. 


I 


4. Emphasis on the United Nations 
in Adult Education Programs' ■ 

T HE PRESENT STUDY reveals that during 1960-63 many pub- 
lic evening high schools and certain university extension divisions, 
adult education councils, nnd various other organizations gave consid- 
erable attention to programs designed to help adults and out-of-school 
youth understand the United Nat ions. For use in this chapter, repre- 
sentative programs were selected for individual description or sum- 
mary under 
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For adults, many public school districts offer evening courses such 
as the following: American Government, Community Civics, History 
of the United States, Problems of American Democracy, World Geog- 
raphy, and World History. Each course presents a number of op- 
portunities for study of the United Nations and its agencies. Study 
units include review and discussion of the story of the U.N.’s forma- 
tion, charter, and structure, and the General Assembly’s functions; 
and the Security Council and the Secretariat are described as part of 
the story. Subjects receiving careful study in American Government 
and American History courses are the Bill of Rights and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Both the similarities and the 
differences between these two documents are emphasized. 

Adult education teachers stress three major points about the goals 
of the United Nations: 


1. The United Nations* main purpose is to prevent wars, with major stress 
on the U.N.*s role as a forum where discussion serves to clarify Issues and 
mobilise world public opinion for peace. 

2. The U.N. serves to take the lead In promoting a universal view of Justice 
In world affairs. 

3. Adult students can benefit from a study of U.N. efforts to raise the living 
standards of people in aU countries of the world. 

1 Pnpsisd by Boy B. mania Specialist, Osasral Adult Education. and Rs Ward, 
B ssa a rch Assistant, Adult Education Branch. 
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UriirfwT 1 ° f T™ 1 u itj eVW,ing 801,00,8 iH ^hing about the 
United Nations are described below: _ 
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Unit Objectives: (1) Appreciate the vital and continuing need for world 
peace. (2) Understand the Individuals responsibility for keeping the 
peace. (8) Understand the point of view of other nations. (4) Un- 
derstand the operation and function of the United Nations. , 

Background on the U.N.: 1. Power blocs. 2. Organization. 3. Activi- 
ties. 4. Achievements and failures. 

Current Events 

The policy of the Cincinnati Board of Education regarding current events 
In the Social Studies field Is “to devote approximately one-flfth of the class 
time to the coverage of current events. This time either may be used In 
a block or may be integrated into the normal activities of the program.” 

Activities frequently selected for adults learning about the U.N. are (1) 
Films; “The United Nations at Work”, “United Nations Charter”, and 
“Peace Builders”. (2) Film strip*; “Six D1 visions Formed to Carry Out the 
Purpose of the Charter”, “Our Responsibilities In Making the Charter Work”, 
and “Mistakes of the Old League of Nations”. (8) Records; Comparison 
of the U.N. Charter and the Covenant of the League of Nations. (4) Group 
Discussions: Exchange students as group leaders; current questions before 
the U.N. Speaker Is usually selected from foreign college students living 
and studying In the Cincinnati area. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The United Nations Organization Is presented as a teaching unit or a 
section of a teaching unit for adult students grades 9-12 In several adult 
education classes. Activities and experiences most frequently selected are 
classroom discussions, outside speakers, films, film strips, debates, current 
events and bulletin board display, individual committee reports* outline maps 
Indicating member and nonmember nations, and quiz contests on “How Well 
Do You Know Your United Nations?” Radio and T.Y. programs concerning 
the U.N. are utilized, whenever possible, and are the primary sources for 
news coverage and special U.N. observances. Materials used are textbooks, 
0ally and weekly papers, films, him strips, maps, globes, world atlas, pam- 
phlets, U.N. Handbook, and United Nations Review. 

Units of study within separate courses are offered at Cleveland Extension 
High School as follows : 

Ninth Grade— Civics 

Unit: “The United States and World Affairs” 

1. The Preamble to the UnKed Nations Organization 

2. Why the U.8. Must Maintain Relations With Other Countries * 

3. How We Carry on Our Foreign Relations 

4. The Story of Our International Relations 

fi. The Purpose and Organization of the United Nations Organization 
and How It Works 

6. The Responsibility of the Individual Citizen and the United States 
to Make the United Nations Work 

Tenth Grade — World History 

Unit : “The United Nations Become Divided” 

1. The U.N. goes to work amid mounting tension : 

^ The U.N. Machinery for Peace 
U.N. Successes 
The “East-West” Clash 
The Soviet Threat 
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2. The United 8tatea leads In building defense lines : 

The Two Defense Lines 
The Marshal! Plan 
Hie Council of Ehirope 
8. The Communists make countermoves : 

Wth Columns and United Fronts 
4. The tension turns into a major war In Korea : 

Back of the Korean War 
Why the Invasion was Important 
The U.N. Takes 8trong Action 
Toward a Worlds Wide Defense 

Eleventh Orad»-Amertt»* Hittory end Government 
Unit : “The United Nations” 

1. Objectives and Character 

2. Structure: 

Organs 

Specialised Agencies 
A Accomplishments 

Twelfth Onto— Problem* of American Democracy 
Unit : “Maintaining World Peace* 

o ^ War eowl * hrtei a serious threat to mankind 
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United Nations. The U.N. Is generally recognised as a basis and foundation 
for international cooperation and world peace. 

Materials include paperback pamphlets, debate briefs, cartoons, reports, 
and other special materials provided for the Des Moines school system. 

The instructors assign certain broadcasUnews coverage and documentaries 
and use films. 

Courses for the Foreign Bon i 

The instructors in the Americanisation Program give consideration to the 
functions, purposes, and values of the United Nations whenever It is expedi- 
ent to do so. Because of the nature of these classes, It is difficult to provide 
a formal unit on the United Nations. 

Other Activities 

The Department of Adult education cooperates with the I>es Moines 
Association for the U.N. In observing U.N. Day and in cosponsoring telecasts 
over local educational television stations. In some adult discussion groups 
the U.N. is a subject on the agenda. 

District of Columbia 

Adult evening classes of the District offer study units in Government, 
History of the United States, World Geography, and World History, re- 
quiring a minimum of one week's classroom time. The principal method 
of presentation is gronp discussion. Approximately 1,500 adult students, 
according to estimates, are exposed yearly to some Information about the 
U.N. in the District’s evening classes for adults. 

Rochester, New York 

The adult education department of the city school district operates the 
Kast Evening Adult High School. This institution, serving some 2,400 
out-of-school adults, is the one in which any special attention to the United 
Nations would be carried out These courses are offered: (1) Problems 
of Democracy— unit on the United Nations. (2) History of the United 
States— uplt on World Peace. (3) Current Events — course entitled ‘ To- 
day's News” inevitably bring** the United Nations into the classroom work. 
(4) World Geography— none. (5) World History— unit on world peace. 

The most frequently used techniques for learning about the United Nations 
are group discussions and films. In 1062-68, 9 classes with a total of 
2 t 0 students had the United Nations as a topic of discussion. Of these 
270, 52.8 percent were seeking high school credit, 12.7 perceut were re- 
viewing materials which they had already studied, and 26.6 j»ercent were 
taking supplementary courses for college entrance. 


Untotsty Extension Programs 

Study-discussion programs such as Great Decisions have flourished 
in recent years, with adult educatore playing an important role in 
making -them available to large numbers of people. In many cases, 
these educators have found, however, that they must extend them- 
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selves beyond permissible limits to reach the larger populations which 
always seem to loom just out of reach. The plan in operation for 
the Great Decisions program at the University of Colorado (Exten- 
sion Division) is providing some of the answers to this problem. 2 

Programs at the Uni^rsity of California, Los Angeles Campus, and 
at the University of Colorado, Extension Division, are described 
below. 

University of California — Los Angeles Campos 

No adult program on International relations Is limited to the United 
Nations. On the other hand, there is an enormous range of courses and 
lectures on International affairs, each of which affords discussion on United 
Nations questions and materials. During 1960-03, according to estimates, 
v at least 400 courses and discussion groups for adults covered the U.N. As- 
suming an average of 30 students per course or group, the total enrollment 
would have been 12,000. 

The courses are normally 45 hours each, but some of the discussion groups 
meet for 2 hours once a week for lO weeks. From time to time the 
university sponsors TV programs on International Issues, where U.N. 
problems are considered. A half-dozen such broadcasts were given during 
1960-63. 

The course and group membership tends to be fairly well schooled, with 
more than 70 percent having already achieved their bachelor's degree and 
another 10 percent having had at least 2 years of college. 

University of Colorado — Extension Division 

Teaching about the U.N. has been limited primarily to the Great Decisions 
program, sponsored by the Extension Division on a statewide basis since 
1960. Participation Is estimated as follows : 


Number of 

fwr participant* 

1960 12,000 

1961 18,000 

1002 — __ 10,000 

1903 — 6,000 


Great Decisions Is a self-contained Instrument; no additional study 
materials were supplied to participant®. However, a number of different 
promotional devices were need Including brochures, posters, handbooks for 
organisation leaders, a public librarian's kit including bibliography and 
press, radio and TV news stories, and spot announcements. 

A number of activities during the 4 years were held In Denver to focus 
attention each year on the beginning of the program. These were mostly 
luncheon and dinner meetings at which the organisation of the program was 
described. One lecture featured Sir Patrick Dean, Permanent Represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom to* the United Nations, speaking on “Has the 
U.N. Got a Future?" 


* For details, see article by Vincent J . Amanna, "Pis abed Coordination for Study* 
Discussion." Adult Education: XIII : 1 ; 19-24, Autumn 1962. 
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Adult Education Councils 

As in past years, adult education councils continue to play a sub- 
stantial role in sponsoring activities for adults interested in learning 
about the United Nations. The following councils reporting activi- 
ties in recent years continue to expand : The Adult Education Council 
of Metropolitan Cincinnati, Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago, Adult Education Council of Denver, and Citizen’s Consulta- 
tions Committee on UNESCO in San Diego. Added to activities 
sponsored in years before I960, the councils continue to sponsor special 
meetings of voter groups and women’s clubs through discussions, 
talks, quizzes, and programs designed to throw light on special issues 
facing the U.N. General Assembly. Some sponsor radio spot an- 
nouncements, home discussion groups, visits to U.N. headquarters, 
weekly classes, and special U.N. observances for large audiences of 
participants in their respective cities, speakers bureau services, and 
sponsorship of Citizens Consultation Discussion Groups in connection 
with the National Commission for UNESCO. 

At least two councils were active in joint sponsorship of Great 
Decisions programs, normally coordinated through community orga- 
nizations using materials cm foreign policy provided by the Foreign 
Policy Association. Two of the goals of councils and affiliated groups 
are to expand systematic study of international problems and increase 
the interest of citizen groups in solving world problems. Committees 
are set up to mobilize community action in the preparation of activity 
programs concerning the U.N. in the form of lectures and discus- 
sion groups serving to cement the interest of larger numbers of 
organizational members in cities where adult education councils exist.. 


Various dther Organizations 

Voluntary and private organizations, educational associations, fra- 
ternal orders, women’s groups, service clubs, and independent agencies 
are currently using a wide range of program study techniques to teach 
about the United Nations. For the purpose of this 1960-63 report, 
nine such organizations were asked to answer questions on the 
following : ■* 

1. Form or kinds of programs, information, and activities most commonly 
utilised in reaching adults and out-of -school youth regarding the U.N. 
and its related agencies 

2. Estimated adult participation 
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3. Extent to which radio and TV programs have been utilized to provide 
information on the U.N. and whether such coverage consisted of news 
announcements or feature programs 

4. Materials and literature and other aids used In teaching about the U.N. 

The reports of the nine organizations are summarized below: 

American Association of University Women * * 

Background of U.N. Activity Program* 

The AAUW (founded 1882) baa 154,000 members In 1,514 branches In 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Guam. 

1. In lta educational work about the U.N. the local branches of this 
Association use a wide range of program study techniques. Perhaps 
the most common Is the discussion group followed closely by seminars 
and lecture series. From this type of adult education, plana develop 
for general membership meetings open to the general public. 

2. Bach year the Headquarters of the AAUW provides the local branches 
with a major study packet on the U.N. Each February the Associ- 
ation arranges a seminar for Its members at the Headquarters of 
the U.N. In New York. The AAUW Journal, which goes to every 
member of the Association, has a regular feature, “From our U.N. 
Observer," written by the Association’s permanent Observer at the 

U. N. In addition, the Journal carries feature articles such as The 

V . N. and Our Future, by U Thant ( March 1968) . 

Membership Participation 

Every member is touched by one or more of the U.N. educational under- 
takings of the Association. This would Involve the total membership of 
154,000 and in the Association's cooperation at the commnnity level with 
other organizations, as well as in its pubUcity and use of other mass media. 
It is assumed that many thousands of additional persona are reached by 
the work of the local branches. 

TV or Radio Proprom* 

There are no precise figures as to the number of local branches using 
regularly, or Intermittently, radio and TV for their educational work 
many branches do use these media for Individual Interviews, panel dls 
cusslona, special feature programs on the arts, cooking, etc., of U.N. member 
nations, or for spot U.N. news announcements* 

Material* 

The Association both publishes Its own U.N. study materials and distrib- 
utes printed brochures and other information obtained from outside sources. 

1. Selected Bibliography on Me V.N. by Jane Evans, 11 p. 

2. Annual U.N. Roundup 1962, 1963, by AAUW U.N. Observer. 

8. The 1968 annual mailing to all branches Included the U.N. Roundup 
and various selected factual brochures about the U.N., UNESCO, 
UNICEF, and Human Rights; sheet on arranging visits to U.N. 
headquarters. 

4. A current syllabus, The American Position in a Transformed World: 
Problems and Opportunities by Dorothy Robins (AAUW) has s 
major section. The Changing U.N., and has been used widely during 
1962-68. 

J^Coples of the U.N. Charter are distributed for branch flies. 
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The American Jewish Committee 1 
Background of U.N. Activity Programs 

The American Jewish Committee, founded 1906, is a nation-wide educa- 
tional and community-relations organization which seeks to combat bigotry, 
protect the civil and religious rights of Jews here and abroad, and promote 
the advancement of hunun rights for all peoples. AJC is a member of the 
Conference Group of Non-Government Organizations on the U.N. 

Discussion groups and community education programs are conducted on 
such subjects as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, antidiscrimi- 
nation activities of the U.N. (Commission on Human Rights, and UNESCO 
programs relating to human relations and worldwide refugee problems. 

AJC maintains a publications service whose purposes include informing 
teachers, youth workers, adult-education leaders, and the general public 
about the U.N., In order to foster greater understanding and support. Be- 
sides Issuing its own materials, the service distributes those of organiza- 
tions such as the IJ.S. National Commission for UNESCO, the American 
Association for the United Nations, and the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 
as well as pamphlets for popular consumption issued by the U.N. and 
UNESCO. Much of the educational work relating to the U.N. is conveyed 
to the general public through group leaders, often affiliated with cooperating 
organisations. 

On a national scale, the Committee collaborates closely with the major 
nongovernmental organisations — religious, labor, youth, civic, educational — 
which maintain relationships with the U.N. The most recent cooperative 
endeavor was the preparation of a community-action guide for the 15th 
Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in behalf of 
34 national cosponsors. AJC is presently cooperating with the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO In preparing a guidebook on international under- 
standing, which will of course embrape many aspects of the U.N. 

Merpbenhip Participation 

It is difficult to estimate the number of persons reached. Orders for the 
current guidebook on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
is designed for community leaders, thus far (1963) total over 25,000. 

TV or Radio Program* 

From time to time, TV dramatisations interpreting' universal human 
rights are produced under our sponsorship, notably on the anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration. 

Radio stations across the country are sent a monthly feature service 
entitled “Speaking of People, "^which frequently Includes human interest 
Items Interpreting the UN. 

Material* 

About 100 Book*, Ann G. Wolfe, for Human Relation* (Including 

U.N.). A catalog of noncommercial 16 mm. films, with an . appendix of 
sources and distributors. Guideline* Toward Human Righti. Forum rec- 
ommendations of the 1960 White. House Conference on Children and Youth, 
touching on human-rights education. The (Heat Question. A community- 
action guidebook for human rights, sponsored by many national organiza- 
tions In obs er v a nce of the 15th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Hum an Rights and World Order , Mooes Moskowlts. A 
World Without Slave*, Peter Lyon. 
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Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc . 9 

Background of U.N. Activity Programs 

Under the heading of World Affairs, one of the three main divisions of the 
BPWO program, the United Nations is given special attention. Clubs hold 
discussion groups, seminars, study-visits, lectures, and distribute printed 
information. 

The National Federation offers a yearly scholarship for study of the U.N , 
for which men also are eligible now. 

Articles on the U.N. and its projects have appeared in National Business 
Woman, the F* *ederation*s official publication 

Local clubs and 8tate federations have cooperated in carrying out projects 
sponsored by the U.N. For example: The Ramallah Girls’ Teacher and 
Vocational Training Center sponsored by United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). In October 1962, UNRWA 
opened the Ramallah Girls’ Teacher and Vocational Training Center, where 
over 600 girls will be training for 2 or 3 years at a cost of $500 per year per j 

girl. A total of 300 girls wttt become teachers, and the rest will |e trained - 

as secretaries and office workers, infant leaders, seamstresses, hairdressers, 
dressmakers, and needleworkers. Training in preparatory nursing and home 
and institutional management Is also being offered. The Ramallah School 
was financed by contributions made during the World Refugee year, of which 
the U.S. Government contributed over half of the total cost of $764,000. 
There are, however, more than 15,000 girls in need of training every year, 
and to meet the need for funds UNRWA has started an “adoption” plan 
under which any group may “adopt” a trainee by contributing $500 for a 
scholarship. This covers the entire year’s study. 

Membership Participation 

The National Federation had approximately 170,000 members. "Pre- 
sumably about 75 percent are exposed to programs on world affairs. 

Materials 

Bou> to Plan and Conduct a Model U.N. Meeting; Oceana Publications, 

Inc., United Nations, New York, N.Y., 10010. “Let Us Call a Truce to 
Terror”; Address by President before the U.N. General Assembly, Sept. 25, 

1961 ; Department of State Publication 7232, Superintendent of Documents! 
Washington, D C.. 20402. “The U.N. Commission on the Status of Women.” 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs* 

Background of U.N. Activity Programs 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has an accredited representa- 
tive at the U.N. The organisation handles thousands of letters annually 
requesting information on the many aspects of the work of the U.N. and its 
related agencies; worked for the formation of U.N. since the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposal and was one of the five women's organisations asked to be 
consultants at the 1941 U.N. Conference. 

The Chairman of the U.N. Division, GFWC, reported 22 States partici- 
pated in U.N. activities in 1961-62. A number of States noted increased 
Interest In the U.N. and reported many more study programs and projects 
than in 1960. Clubwomen studied the purpose, history, and work of the 
U.N. and the Specialized Agencies, %uch as the Food and Agriculture Orgs- 

* 2012 Massachusetts Avenue NW , Washington, D C., 20086. 
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nliation and the World Health Organisation. They studied the individual 
member countries and their cultures, conducted workshops and model 
General Assemblies, used speakers and films, and collected for UNICEF 
and refugees. Some States reported speaking on the U.N. In radio pro- 
grams and sponsoring announcements during U;N. week on radio and TV. 
Majority of States observed U.N. Day and Week in some special fashion, 
with Florida reporting 341 clubs participating using “Unison Prayer for 
Ibe U.N.” Human Rights Day was also observed In some States. In 
Missouri, the First Governor's Conference on Human Rights was held In 
that State ( 1961-62 In Alabama the local and school libraries were sup- 
plied with books on the U.N. ; In Iowa the 60 newspapers In one district 
were sent an article on U.N. accomplishments, and a U.N. exhibit was pre- 
pared for the State fair. New Hampshire had a booth at the State health 
fair on work of WHO; eight clubs In Pennsylvania joined together and 
purchased several U.N. films, providing them free to other clubs — speakers 
accompanied the films to answer questions. 

/ Membership Participation 

The presidents of 15,600 member clubs receive GFWC Program Guides 
which Include guidelines for work of the U.N. Division of the clubs’ 
program. 

TV or Radio Program* * 

The Indiana Federation has bimonthly radio programs on the U.N. 
Women on the Move , as one of a TV series, featured Interview with Dean 
Rosk on International affairs. 

Material* 

Administration Program 1960-6t. Administration Program 1 962-64. 
‘The United Nations — What It Means to You, What You Mean to It.” 
Publication* List of the V.8. Committee for the U.N. United Nations, 
State Department, and Pan American Union materials pertinent to specific 
topics In answer to special requests. A special mailing Is made to all clubs 
on UNICEF Christmas cards. 

Kiwania International 7 
Background of tJ.N. Activity Programs 

Klwanls International releases to all of Its club presidents each year a 
recommendation that they observe United Nations Day or Week In October 
and that they write to»tbe American Association for the U.N. for support 
materials. A similar recommendation Is made in the 1963 program of the 
International Committee on International Relations. 

There are no formal or Informal programs related to teaching about the 
U.N., as the basic purpose Is community service. Some of oar clnbs have, 
however, worked closely with local U.N. groups In educational programs. 

Objectives for 1965 * 

1. Become Informed on other countries and develop acquaintances with 
their peoples. 

2. Give our stodents a chance to know our world. 

ft. Interchange with other countries. 

4. Develop understanding of the work of the diplomatic and consular 
corps. 

f 101 Bast Brie Street, Chicago, m., <0611. 
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6. Encourage the rule of law in the international sphere— promote public 
understanding of and give support to the principles of the U.N., especially 
through an observance during U.N. Week, October 20-26, 1963. 

6. Continue our sponsorship of projects. In Canada-U.S. relations and Beek 
to establish similar relations with other countries In Kiwanls International. 

League of Women Voters • 

Background of U.N. Activity Programs 

Discussion groups, seminars, study-visits, lecture series, distribution of 
printed Information or materials are most commonly utilised In teaching 
about the U.N. through LWV activities. 

Within the membership the most common form of activity Is undoubtedly 
the discussion group; but as local Leagues move out Into the community, a 
wider variety of techniques Is used ; distribution of printed information and 
materials, letters to the editors of newspapers, public lectures, etc. 

The present U.N. program falls into two main parts: (1) Study of the 
U.N. by League members, with the aim of reaching consensus on what the 
League will support. (2) Action in support of those points on which the 
League has reached consensus. These today comprise support of the U.N. 
system, including adequate financial contributions, increased use, and Im- 
proved procedures (support of U.S. contributions to U.N. budgets, the U.N. 
bond Issue, peace-keeping programs, economic and social activities, increased 
use of the World Court and repeal of the Connally amendment). 

Membership Participation 

A total of 140,000 copies of the leaflet, Pocket Reference on the United 
Notions were sold April 1, 1962-March 29, 1968. Many of these undoubtedly 
went to schools, but many others reached adults. 

TV or Radio Programs 

Both radio and TV have been widely uaed to provide information on the 
U.N. On TV, for example, Leagues showed a film of Paul IIofTman discussing 
the U.N. Special Fund, which had been made for the Overseas Education 
Fund of the League of Women Voters by the U.N. film section. In most 
instances the filmed portion of the TV program was followed hy local on-the- 
air discussion of the problems raised. 

Leagues used feature programs more often than news announcements. 
In the summer of '62, Mrs. George Little, the League's Observer at the U.N., 
made tape recordings of interviews she had with Philip Klutxnick, Charles 
Yost and Ambassador 8tevenson on the problems of U.N. financing, peace- 
keeping functions of the U.N., and the changing scene. These were then 
bought by the local Leagues and used extensively, both on radio and for meet- 
ings. Several hundred tapes were distributed. Leagues have also en- 
couraged the use of the programs regularly made available by the U.N. to 
radio and TV stations throughout the country. 

Materials 

Foreign Policy Roundup : Present News. Views, and Materials to supple- 
ment the Leaders Guide: The United Nations: Getting on icffft the World's 
Work, 1962. Resource materials and reading lists on the U.N. system and 
methods to strengthen it. Pocket Reference on the U.N. 1963. General 
information on the purpose, cost, specialised agencies and problems of the 
U.N. Facts and Issues 1962 and 1963. Four-page leaflets on the United 
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Nations covering the following basic Issues are used — United Nations : The 
Changing Scene, Who Cares for Peace?, Dollar Doldrums of the U.N., Pass* 
port to Progress: Development Decade, The Search for Dlsarmanent, A 
Tale of Two Communities. 

National Education Association of the United States ,c 

Background of U.N. Activity Program* 

NBA has an official NGO u Representative to the U.N., who Is accredited 
also to the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

NEA supplies Information on Teaching About the U.N. to teachers (adults) 
and much of this Information Is used by teachers In adult education. The 
U.N. Is Involved directly or Indirectly In all phases of the International 
relations activities of the NEA and Its affiliates. 

One NEA department developed the now famous Glenns Falls (N.Y.) 
Project to Improve the teaching of world affairs through a comprehensive 
cooperative school and community program. This pilot project has been 
receiving nation* wide publicity and undoubtedly will lead to an extensive 
expansion of community activity In the field of international understanding. 

M ember thip Participation 

In organised group educational tours, over 2,500 adults visited foreign 
countries and over 1,000 visited the U.N. from various parts of the country. 
A total of 108 separate travel brochures were published in regard to these 
tours, including "Group Educational Tours to the U.N.” Thousands of 
others must have visited the U.N. and made trips abroad as a result of the 
NEA publicity. 

NEA materials have reached about one million teachers and many other 
adults annually. 

TV or Radio Program* 

There is no easy way to estimate the volume of materials produced in the 
field of radio and TV and other visual aids as a result of NEA influence, but 
it Is extensive. Eight moving picture films were produced and used on tele- 
vision. One film strip was also produced. In cooperation with ABC net 
work, the NEA sponsored five television programs involving International 
activities on the MEET THE PROFESSOR series. 

Materials 

In 1960-63 over 300 articles or announcements regarding publications 
(covering over 1,500 pages), were published about International affairs in 
the educational press of the NEA and Its associated units. Mnch of this 
material was reprinted or paraphrased In State and local education associa- 
tions. It has annually reached about one million teachers and other adults. 

Publications of the Committee on International Relations, NEA, are the 
following : Other Land*, Other People*, 240 pages. Resource * for Teaching 
About the United Nation *, Sept *62, 112 pages ; includes extensive annotated 
bibliography of selected resource material. Your Vi*it to the U.N. , 16 p. 
American Di**ertation* on Foreign Education , 340 p. "WCTOP Publications 
68-64” leaflet “Materials to help you Teach about the U.N.,” leaflet ’63. 
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Quaker Program at the United Nation* 11 

Background of U.N. Activity Program 

The Quaker Program at the U.N. la a Joint undertaking of the American 
Frlenda 8ervlce Committee and the Friends World Committee for Consul- 
tation (an international coordinating organization of Friends with head- 
quarters in Birmingham, England). 

U.N. 8emlnars are sponsored by this organization. U.N. Study Programs 
for groups of adults are sponsored as U.N. Seminars— major program of the 
Quakers. Groups numbering between 25-86 each come to New York from 
various parts of the U.S. for a 2%-day U.N. seminar-most of these are 
members of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). During their stay 
they do the following : 

visit the U.N. and usually attend two U.N. meetings 

have two briefings by U.N. Secretariat and staff members 

visit the U.N. Missions of two-member nations and have briefings there 

have discussion sessions Involving the entire group at the beginning of 

each day ; and at the end, each participant receives a packet of printed 

material. 

In 1962 the organization organized eight seminars — five of them for adult 
groups These five totaled approilmately 96 participants, an average total 
each year. 

M ember ship Participation 

Groups of 25-60 each attend U.N. seminars. 

Materials 

The packet of printed material for seminar participants Includes the U.N. 
Charter and Declaration of Human Rights, and other U.N. leaflets relevant 
to meetings being attended. The packet also often Includes pamphlets of 
other organizations, such as the AAUN or the U.S. Committed for the U.N.. 
and reprints of magazine articles. The organization itself produces almont 
no printed material on the U.N. 

Rotary International 11 
Background of U.N. Activity Program 

Rotary clubs have many lectures, study visits, and public meetings related 
to the U.N. The most distinctive is the "Into-Thelr-Shoes" Conference In 
which large numbers x>t adulU take the part of countries other than their 
own in a discussion of major world problems. The framework for this con- 
ference is incidental. It may be presented simply as an international con- 
ference or town meeting of the world. In several instances, it Is known as 
“Inside U.N." or "South-Suburban United Nations." Actually, the proce- 
dures are modeled on those of the General Assembly : beginning with general 
debate, committees working separately to produce recommendations on polit- 
ical, economic, legal, etc. ; questions ; and ending with a plenary meeting for 
voting on recommendations. 

Even where the United Nations is not the avowed framework, questions 
about the aims of the U.N. are frequently among the issues chosen for "Into- 
Tbeir-Shoes" Conferences. 
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M ember thip Participation 

About 20 "Into-Thelr-Shoee" Conferences were held In 1960-68. Typically, 
they Involve upwards of 600 adults and extend over a period of five weekly 
meetings with considerable ad hoc activity between the meetings. 

TV or Radio Program* 

Radio and TV are used to promote "Into-Thelr-Shoee” conferences con- 
sisting of interviews with "delegates" at the U.N. 

The first of Evanston’s TV appearances was an Interview of a delegate by 
Marty Faye ; the second, a mock briefing of the U.8.A. delegation, consisting 
entirely of foreigners ; and the third, a sample of debate by representatives 
of five nations. 

Material* 

"What Is Your U.N. I.Q.?" Is a quia program on the U.N. Charter. ‘‘Great 
Issues — 1963" (provides background for "Into-Thelr-Sboes" Conference 
Agenda). “Blueprint for Preparing an ‘Into-Thetr- Shoes' Conference." 


Some Important Sources of Material 

Organizations play a most important role in giving help to adult 
and out -of- school activities related teaching about the U.N. These 
organizations not only sponsor educational activities that spark the 
enthusiasm of countless thousands of adults who are their members, 
but also publish and/or distribute pamphlets, guides, charts, booklets, 
reading lists, etc., which have become a positive scource of domestic 
material on the United Nations. 

Well-known organizations that serve as immediate sources for U.N. 
data appropriate for use with adults or out-of-school youth include the 
following, which are listed together with brief descriptions of their 
U.N. materials and/or activities: 


American Association for the United Nations 14 


Material* 


U.N. Issues 1961 — Mirror of the World 
Today. Kit of materials on the U.N. 
with Instructions on how to use It 
Available to the American public for 


the first time In 1961 Is a bandy 
study packet of authoritative pa- 
pers covering nine major Issues fac- 
ing the General Assembly of the U.N. 


American Foundation for Continuing Education 1 * 
Publication* 


Although there was no program di- 
rectly related to the U.N. during 
1960-68 'the Foundation exists to 
support and extend liberal educa- 
tion of adults through study-discus- 
sion wherever appropriate In Amer- 


ican life. Program readings are 
published and available through the 
organisation under the following 
titles : Politicai Reader s, Aortal 8ci- 
ence, and Public Affair s. 


* STt.Farfc Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10016. 

» 19 Sooth La Salle Sheet, Chicago, I1L, 60608. 
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American Labor Education Service 1 * 

Publication 

Fopub on the U.N.— Study Notes for i n The Headlines,” “Jobs and DIs- 

Workera. Fonr-page newa-notea armament,” "Freedom From Hun- 

publlcatlon features section on “C.N. g e r,” and “Recommended Readings.” 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace” 

Pamphlet 

International Conciliation Pamphlet maps, charts, and other Ulustra- 

Series, 1903. A series of pamphlets tlons. Average circulation 12,000. 

published five times a year, with 


Books 


Field Administration in the U.N. Sys- 
tem, by Walter R. Sharp 
The General Assembly of the U.N. and 
The Secretariat of the U.N., by 
Sydney D. Bailey 


Toward Economic Cooperation in Asia 
and the Far East, by David Wlght- 
man 


CEIP publications on 
Dependent Territories 
International Administration 
International Economics 
International Law 


the Following Subjects 

Issues Before the General Assembly 
Political Questions 
Regional Integration 
Scientific Cooperation 


Foreign Policy Association 1 ' 


Publications 

An- t #156, The V.N. And The Nonoligned 


Bibliographies on World Affairs. 
notated. 

The Fourth Annual Program Band- 
book (1963) included sections on 
teaching aids, curriculum guides, 
study kits, and audiovisual re- 
sources designed for classroom use. 

Headline Series: Bimonthly booklets 
(64 pages) on world-affairs topics, 
Including maps, charts, bibliogra- 
phies, study guides. Each one writ- 
ten by an expert. Recent Issues are 


Nations by Francis 0. Wilcox ; and 
#146, The V.N. In Crises by Thomas 
J. Hamilton. 

Intercom : Information-resources peri- 
odical on world affairs published six 
times per year. Each Issue contains 
a “Monthly Roundup” section on 
new publications concerned with 
world affairs, Including materials 
on the l J . N. and Its special Ised 
agencies. 


Adult Education Programs 


1. Community Leader Program : One- 
day briefings on U.N. and related 
world affairs conducted weekly dur- 
ing U.N. General Assembly. Ten 
meetings during 1962 Fall session 
attracted a total of 650 participants 
representing leadership from each 
8tate. Meetings held at FPA Center 
and U.N. 


2. U.N. Dally Briefings: Hour-long 
briefings (open to public without 
charge) on general background of 
the U.N., five days a week by special 
U.N. trained volunteer staff; 113 
briefings offered 1962-63 attended 
by 4,080 persons. 

3. Special Group Briefings : A total of 
7,831 persons, representing such or- 


" 177® Broadway, New York, N.Y., 10010 (closed In 1962). 
" U.N. Plaaa at 46th Street, New York, N.Y., 10017. 

" 345 But 46th Street, New York, N.Y., 10017. 
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ganlaatlons as Council on World Af- 
fairs, League of Women Voters, 
YMCA, and YWCA attended these 
briefings. 

4. "Great Decisions”: Study-dlscus- 
rtlon of eight majorforeign -policy Is- 
sues conducted for 8 weeks through- 


out the Nation. Fact sheet kits 
prepared as basic background. In 
1,000 communities 300,000 persons 
participated In Spring 1063 pro- 
gram, now In Its 9th year. Fact 
sheet kits widely used also In school 
social studies classes. 


Minnesota World Affairs Center “ 

tu 

A regional center for education in International organization and ad- 
world affairs. Sponsors a broad ministration, 
variety of activity in the field of 

United States Committee for the United Nations" 


Publication* * 


Distributes approximately three mil- 
lion pieces of literature a year in 
answer to approximately 40,000 
requests yearly. About one-third of 
these come from local community 
groups and organisations requesting 
bulk quantity of material for dis- 
tribution at meetings, programs, 
fairs, study groups, eta It is esti- 
mated by the organisation that one- 
half of the requests come from 
teachers and school chllden. 


Available: U.N. Leaders Guide 1963-64 
for Individual and Community Ac- 
tion. Information and Instructions 
about how to organize to observe 
special U.N. Day, how to display and 
exhibit program aids and sponsor 
fairs, basaars, U.N. Tree, and City 
Hall Ceremonies, etc. 


United States Committee for UNICEF" 
Materials 


For an older audience: Lecture-slide 
presentation entitled “The Chal- 
lenge the Under-Developed 

World.” Consists of a script and 30 
slides. Covers In depth problems 
connected with economic and social 
under-development and describes ^he 
work of the U.N. agencies, particu- 
larly UNICEF. 


U.8. Committee for UNICEF publica- 
tions list (includes materials appro- 
priate for adults) . 

UNICEF films list contains order form 
for films from Association Films, 
Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. 
Leaflet list. 

UNICEF film strips from P.O. Box 
1618 Church St Station, New York, 
N.Y., 10008 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO 


Publications and 

Distribution of printed information 
and materials published by UN- 
ESCO and the U.8.N.C. for UNESCO 
is the activity most commonly uti- 
lised for reaching adults, Publlca- 


Othcr Services 

tlons list revised and Issued periodi- 
cally. Single copies given out as 
long as supplies last ' Additional 
copies to be purchased from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 


■ U Diversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mina., 50414, 

• 870 Peril Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10010. 

« 881 Bast 88th Street, New York, N T., 10010. 

■ Department of Stats, Washington, D.C., 80030. 
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meot Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 20402. 

The Commission maintains a free loan 
library of films, filmstrips, and 
slides, which receive wide distribu- 
tion to organisations and schools. 

Recent publications used In Commis- 
sion programs: 

building Peace in the 1 find* of Men 

Getting to Know UNESCO, by Ella 
Griffin 


The Great Question: A Community 
Guide Book for Human Rights Pro- 
prams (Oceana-U.N. Study Guide 
Series) 

Questions and Answers About UNE- 
SCO (Oceana-U.N. Study Guide 
Series) 

UNESCO and International Under- 
standing 


Programs 


IT.S.N.C. and UNESCO encouraged na- 
tional voluntary organisations hav- 
ing representation on this Commis- 
sion to Include some phase of 
UNESCO In their programs. The 
following organisations are exam- 
ples: 

American Association for the U.N. 
The Commission encouraged local 
chapters with UNESCO chapters to 
conduct a lecture series on 'UNE8CO 
at colleges and universities, to orga- 
nise conference symposia and panel 
discussion on U.N. and UNESCO 
topics, and to arrange bus trips to 
UNESCO’s Fundamental Education 
Center at Patscuaro, Mexico. 

The Methodist Church, (l) A sub- 
stantial number of the Women’s Cir- 


cles of this church devoted meetings 
to presenting UNESCO programs 
through Questlon-and-Answer perl 
oda, panel discussions, and speakers. 
(2) Women’s Division of Christian 
Service, Board of Missions, of this 
church was encouraged to Include a 
sample UNESCO program In Its 
1962 program handbook. 

To supplement UNESCO radio serv- 
ices, the Broadcasting Foundation 
of America performs outlet service 
for UNE8C0 scripts and recordings. 
Examples of programs using these 
scripts and recordings are those on 
the series, “Frontiers of the Mind,” 
which has Ritchie Calder (winner 
of the Kallnga Prise for the Popu- 
larization of Science) as host. 


i 


UA World Affairs Cfpter *> 

Provides Information concerning ac- understanding, 
tlvltles In the area of international the UN. 


world affairs, and 


* 845 East 40th Street, New York City, N.T., 10017. 
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5. Contributions of New Educational Media 
to Learning About the United Nations' 

I N THE BROAD CONTEXT of human rights and international 
understanding, the new educational media are making notable con- 
tributions to the enrichment of teaching the principles embodied in 
the United Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Films, and in particular the broadcast media, both of which 
ure so much a part of everyday living programs of young people, lend 
themselves to natural integration with related bourses of study in many 
•subject areas. Public interest in general, and teacher-pupil interest 
especially, in the work of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies was at an all-time high in 1962. According to reported 
figures, visitors to the United Nations headquarters that year totaled 
a record of 1,076,594 — an increase of 43,534 over the previous year. 
Some of this intensified interest is reported to have begun with visits 
to the special United Nations Exhibit at the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair. 

The guided tours which are available to all visitors frequently in- 
clude the showing of United Nations and Specialized Agency films, 
many of which are later requested by teachers for classroom use in 
local communities throughout the country. A steady increase in 
school requests for radio and television programs, films, photographs, 
and displays is reported by United Nations headquarters in New 
York City. 

Radio 

National Rebms 

Recorded radio programs, prepared by United Nations Radio and 
Visual Services Division and releas&l regularly fqr broadcast over 
cooperating educational and commercial stations, include the 
following : 

* Program Content 

This Week at the U.N_ 15-minute weekend review of international 

ilbws highlights 

United Nations Today Highlights from each 'day's meeting with 

•■* 1 . excerpts from delegates’ statements 

(Originates from headquarters daring 
each session of the General Assembly,) 

U.N. News Dally news summary direct from United 

^Nations headquarters 

1 Prepared by Qertruda Q. Bfcoderlck, Educational Media gpedaliat, Educational Media 
Branch. p 
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Still other recorded radio programs interpret the work of such Spe- 
cialized Agei^s as FAO, UNESCO, and WHO. They are intended 
to provide soul^p of information about the basic concepts underlying 
the idea of enlarging the scope of democratic living for all peoples. 
As prerecorded programs, they may be broadcast locally at the conven- 
ience of the stations carrying them ; and after having served their 
purpose, they are frequently made available by the stations, for off- 
the-air use, to community organizations, libraries, and schools. 


Class Followup 

Ideas for followup in student activities are self-contained in many 
of the fadio presentations mentioned above. For example, they can 
stimulate student radio productions for home and schools audiences. 
A simple class project may begin with a student survey of United 
Nations broadcasts, news, and other programs of international interest 
that are carried over all local stations, to be followed by preparation 
of a listeners program log, from which teachers may assign student 
listening. Student reports can be made from the standpoint of the 
broadcast itself— timing, format, writing, and delivery. Or, on the 
basis of content, its implications can be considered" for the teaching of 
science, mathematics, language arts, geography, history ; or of basic 
concepts about the United Nations or one of its Specialized Agencies. 

As broadcast reports are analyzed and perfected, students may be 
encouraged to develop their own programs, presenting them first on 
simulated radio equipment and later as live broadcasts. These broad- 
casts may take the form of panel discussions, or of mock United 
Nations assemblies to be presented in commemoration of special occa- 
sions such as United Nations Day, Human Rights Day, World Health 
Day, and others. Appropriate recorded music, or choral accompani- 
ment by the class, affords still further student participation. 
Teachers soon find that student interest in the United Nations devel- 
oped through the use of radio can be assjmilated with required subject 
matter at the same time that the meaning of human rights and the 
development of international understanding and cooperation are 
under study. 


Local ProducUoa • 

School -operated radio stations, numbering 225 throughout the 
country, have the added advantage of convenience and adequate 
broadcast, facilities and of trained staff members to assist in the plan- 
ning and presentation of student broadcasts. Many of these stations, 
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in addition to carrying the recorded programs originating from the 
United Nations, develop regularly scheduled series for integration 
into units of study of various subjects as suggested by curriculum 
directors and classroom teachers. 

*A veteran in well-organized programing for this purpose is Station 
WBEZ^ operated by the Board of Education, Chicago. Their care- 
fully developed Broadcast Guidebooks for Teacher Use for the past 
school year gave details of three such series of weekly programs, one 
for the middle elementary grades, and two for upper elementary 
grades and high school. The first, titled One Small World , was for 
middle-grades social studies and w T as planned for the purpose of inter- ' 
preting the people and cultures of other parts of the world — Asia, 
‘Australia, Europe, and North America. Programs dealt mainly w T ith 
children imthe featured countries so as to create an awareness of the 
similarities and the differences in children everywhere. The Teachers 
Guidebook contained advance information about each broadcast along 
with suggestions for prebroadcast preparation, and for followup 
* activities by the class, such as drawing, writing stories, and making 
picture maps and scrapbooks about life in the countries featured in 
the broadcast. 

A second series, When Men Are Free % was designed to underline and 
supplement teaching units in United States history and government. 
Based on the foundation idea of American freedom, the programs, 
according to school reports, have inspired pupils not only to analyze 
the basic freedoms, rights, and responsibilities of an American citizen, 
but to search for and to study applications of those same principles 
to other peoples of the world. 

Nation m Focus y a world geography series for high school students, 
aimed to accomplish the following : 

Help develop understanding of the economic Interdependence of all peoples 
In the world. 

Create appreciation of other environments. 

Engender sympathy for such problems as education skills andftechniques. 
food supply, health, sanitation, and stable government. 

Prepare students to understand the shrinking world In which they live. 

This series in particular has a synthesis of the basic concepts of human ^ 
rights and international understanding, carefully coordinated with 
social and intellectual student development. 

Programs from school-owned radio stations usually are broadcast 
at least twice throughout the school day, thus giving the individual 
I ear her the added advantage of tuning in at a- time most convenient 
to her and her clasB. ' 

Station WNYE, another veteran education radio Station, owned 
and operated by the Board of Education of York City, has been 
broadcasting a series, Our Neighbors 'Round the World , for several 
7SMWO-M 0 
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yeare as a part of the social studies curriculum for middle elementary 
grades. Each week the pupils hear something of the ways in which 
ch, d«„ „ f „,h 6 r count™, Hv^-whnt th. y c.f nnd w Mr , wh.t sonp 

2, Sln ’ and 7 hat they study in school. Many of the 

broadcasts include tape-recorded interviews with the ambassador or 

tNm emb,8Sy ° f ‘ he '“ tUred count T 

Songs of Other Lands is another popular WNYE series that in- 
cludes international understanding as a secondary objective. Pro- 
grams are designed to teach the songs of countries whose languages 
taught. Significant cultural references are included and 
are graded to parallel pupils’ growth in language and thought content 
A special Curriculum Bulletin, Toward Better International 
Understanding, published in 1959 for teachere in the New York City 
richoo System contains a wealth of information related to the sub 

iTlnit n °h1 g Z SUgge ? 6d aCtivities for ever y grade level; and lists 
of suitable films, recordings, and other useful teaching aids. 

t J2*m n v f )pCrated by the ^ Beach Unified School Dis- 

TA r ,lf0rnia 2 d “" ng the P aSt 90,1001 y ear > carri « d * weekly series, 
The Changmg World , for enrichment of the grade 10 social studies 
cumculum. It was designed for use with several major units of 
study, including Cooperation Among Nations. / 

Some of the KLON broadcasts consisted of such (recorded releases 

rTV Y ^ NeW V ° !ceS (new A Vcan nations) ; 
The Sun, The Wind , The Earth, and The Sea (scientists of the world 

pooling their research to develop n^w sources of energy) ; The New 
C hallenge (new scientific knowledge applied to agricultural improve 
merit) ; A Letter as Big as the Sky (the World Health Organization 
and its activities) ; A Better Life for AU (the United Nations Eco- 
noiruc and Social Council) -to name but a few. In othe'r broadcasts, 
panels of high school students participated, questioning the Ambas- 
sador from India, the Director of the Peace Corps, and other 
authorities. 

This kind of imaginative use of these authentic radio programs, 
together with teacher-utilization guides, can make notablec^ribu- 
i ns o student appreciation of the meaning of international under- 
standing. The experiences described above could provide a pattern 
easily adaptable to school radio stations elsewhere, 


Nittoual Conran 


Tetorfdon 


During^ 1960-63, United Nations Television continued to expand its 

“"“fTf ? reViOU8ly “ d to n <* previously 
served. The film and television services more and more operated inter- 
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changeably, and film teams in the field produced extensively for tele- 
vision. United Nations Television was involved with the communica- 
tions satellite, Telstar. The first transmission from North America 
to Europe, via Telstar, originated in part from the United Nations. 
The visits of United States astronaut John Glenn and U.S.S.R. cosmo- 
naut Gherman Titov to the United Nations early in 1962 were occasions 
for United Nations television coverage, as were scores of other public 
events, including the appointment by the General Assembly of U 
Thant to a full term as Secretary-General, and his later appearances 
on televised press conferences. The 17th session of the General As- 
sembly received world-wide television coverage, and the three major 
networks carried daily coverage throughout the session of the General 
Assembly meetings. All these national programs offer teachers an 
opportunity to assign, for pupil viewing, excellent first-hand reliable 
materials 

/ Thirteen halfdiour programs titled International Zone were pro- 
duced by United Nations Televisions and distributed to more than 
60 subscribers in the United States. Subjects were the atom, civilian 
operations in theT'tmgEV+b^ Economic Commission for Latin America, 
the refugee problem, weather forecasting, and other topics of equal 
timeliness and interest. Television stations can arrange to subscribe 
to this series. 2 J 

Another series, The Vailed Nations Review^ has been produced for 
several years during the General Assembly for showing over educa- 
tional television stations in the United States. In Albuquerque (New 
Mexico), educational station KNME-TV showed this series and 
afterwards turned over the prints to the local chapter of the Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, which then in turn made them available 
to the audiovisual department of the city's public schools for within- 
school viewing. 

Early in 1962, United Nations Television produced a special series 
of five 15-minute programs, titled The United Nations and Education* 
for the Committee on International Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. Individual topics are FAO 
and Education for Freedom From Hunger, Strengthening the United 
Nations Through Education, UNESCO and Education, and the U.N. 
Special Fund and Education. The series has been cleared for tele- 
vision and complete details are available through the NEA.* 

•For Information, writ* to the Chief of the United Nations Television, United Nations, 
New York. 

•For information, writ# to Publication Salea Section, National Education Association, 
1201 8lateeotb 8treet NW.. Wishing on, 1>.C„ 20036. 
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Local Production 

Un^r 5 Nat!lns\°^ Vable that SCho ° 1 pr0gram8 about the 

2 j N • , ^ mg Imtmted and P^uced for local broadcast 

Tnit S' !, 0na ,eIevision stations >n the same way that th^y are 
initiated and produced over educational radio stations. Evidence 

suggests, rather, that where local television stations are broadcasting 

XJeTmel f 6 “"I by the United Nations ’ ^achere 

legate t me-if curriculum schedules permit-for children to view 
S Til 0 ^ T r 1“ aSSIgn * he Programs as out-of-school viewing to 

"X,t r J Tl « »PPly o' 

Space does not permit more than a brief reference here to the con- # 

the Unit e ed nU V r F fi,mS Which ,ikewi * deal with various phases of 
• J Program and which are useful in teaching situa- 

th j, . ^ fi mS hsted ln A Comprehensive Catalog of Film* of 
the United Nation* Family , published by the U.N., a catalog which 
can be an invaluable school library reference. g 

Responsibility for creating a generation of citizens devoted to the 
principles of human rights and universal peace is a challenge which 
gould elicit the beat in teaching procedures. These procures can 
_ greatly enhanced through the proper use of carefully selected teach- 
ing tools. Among such tools are the various highly informative 

b^llTtin 6 The?’ filmS deSCrib6d ^ this 8ect ^° n of the P^nt 
bulletin Their use in presenting the principles of human rights and 

SSSuT 8 shouId con,inue to ** ^ - d 
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6. Libraries as Centers of Information 
on the United Nations 


Public School Libraries 1 

I N ORDER to obtain information on public school libraries as cen-, 
ters of information about the United Nations during the years 
11)60-63, letters were sent to the library supervisors of nine large pub- 
lic school systems 2 that comprised both elementary and secondary 
schools. These nine systems, located in the Mideast, Southeast, 
Middle West, and Western regions of the United States and serving 
a total enrollment of over 300,000 pupils, can be considered broadly 
representative of the country's large public elementary-secondary 
school systems. 


Materials Provided 


Very little difference in the provision of materials on the United 
Nations in school libraries was reported for 1960-63 a9 compared with 
1956-59. The nine school systems selected these materials at regular 
intervals along with other materials, mainly from general publishers 
and distributors of audiovisual materials. Three school systems pur- 
chased U.N. materials from sales agents for U.N. publications. All 
nine systems included books about the United Nations in both elemen- 
tary and secondary school libraries. Four of the nine regularly pur- 
chased audiovisual materials on the United Nations for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schodis. 

'Hie most notable change was that pamphlets and periodicals spe- 
cifically about the Uniteq Nations were provided for elementary 
school libraries in four of the school systems, whereas the figure in 
1959 was only two.* For their secondary school libraries, eight sys- 
tems regularly purchased pamphlets and periodicals about the United 
Nations, seven systems regularly subscribed to United Nations Re- 

i Prepared b y Mary Helen UtUr, Coordinator <rf School Iibary Services, Library Serv- 
ice* Branch. 

1 These echool systems were not the same ones that provided Information for the 1966- 
69 report. 
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view, and six regularly subscribed to UNESCO Courier. The school 
i rary supervisors listed 41 other general or current events periodi- 
cals as useful for teaching about the United Nations. 

, * 

Materials Needed 


thJ^^ of the nine school systems participating in 

the 1960-63 survey were asked to list the subjects which were not 
covered in their current materials about the United Nations but which 

whfchw to h " V , e , C ° Vered ’ and a,8 ° the of such materials 

In * m aVa ' Iable to them but wb ' cb they would like to have. 

AJ 1 told, the answers covered the following : 

Subject* 

Up-to-date U.N. membership Hat*. 

Doties of the Secretary-General. 

Work of the specialised agencies (especially WHO) 

81 cW P !L e n lPUnatl ° n8 ° f U N ' 8trUCtUre aDd 0perat,0M elementary 

Descriptions of U.N. projects In other countries. 

Up-to-date Information on new countries (e.g., African). 

M tevei n * ° f ^ Declaratlon of Hmnan R1 « ht « explained at the 4tb-grade 

Types of Material 

M Z. Pam ^'t t8 0,1 aU Pha8e * ° f tbe U N for a11 *"*<»* 'e™l. (pomphteU 

because books go out of date too rapidly ) . 

Pamphlets on member countries. 

More current audiovisual material on the U.N. for elementary school*. 
Any material on the elementary school level. 

More up-to-date materials for the Junior high school level. 

Reference books for the Junior high school. 

Documentary records of U N. speeches. 

Films. 

More books like Fair World for All, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Books for Junior high school level of the type of Youth Talking to Youth”. 

fo^hTm^ 6811 !" 8 W T in 901116 in8tances identic *l with those made 
for the 1959 report, and it appears that U.N. materials for elementary 

;; d i mo r h, « h bbr *™ are « M . nol mSiclent to meet nee £ 

^ ater int6r68t in material9 ftbout U.N. member 
countries anjkl nations. 

■ b . rSIy 8Upervi80r8 were «k«l to state their opinions 
of U.N. materials currently in their libraries and of the suitability 
of these matenals for the schools’ needs. They were also asked to 
comment on the schools’ use of the U.N. materials. The statements of 
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eight of the supervisors, identified as to region in which the school 
systems are located, appear below. 

Mideast 

The mate rials are appropriate, varied, and attractive. The teachers 
tell me they have enough to teach the organization and structure, the 
work of the agencies, and Issues, as well as where the United Nations has 
been successful and where it has not been successful. We think that the 
pubUcations of the United Nations Itself are very useful. 

The U.N. materials, particularly UNESCO materials, are very useful. 
The promotional materials are useful also. The maps are Qood maps. These 
materials are useful In conjunction with vertical file and periodical material. 

Southeast 

Current elementary materials that are available are good, but we have 
complaints that materials for junior high level are dull and old. Senior 
high schools And more up-to-date material in adult publications. 

I feel there is not too much Interest at any level. We have practically 
no calls in the libraries for such material. There seems to be a great deal 
of apathy in our system on teaching the United Nations except Indirectly 
and perhaps some mention of it otf United Nations Day. Our librarians 
occasionally make a display for this day, hoping to Initiate some interest 
In the material. Most of the material I have seen is too difficult for ele- 
mentary pupils, and secondary teachers make the same complaint 

Midwest 

Emphasis varies from school to school. Each school library has material 
on the United Nations. 

Use In our school system of library materials about the United Nations Is 
Increasing with World History becoming a required course. 

West 

Study of the U.N. has not been given emphasis In our schools and will not 
be In the Immediate future. 

We hare found that there are many good U.N. materials available, but that 
so many of them are aimed at adults. There Is lack of readily available 
material suitable for elementary school children. 8inee a unit on the U.N. Is 
included in oar elementary school curriculum the use of U.N. materials Is 
encouraged. 


College and University Libraries’ 


The nature and scope of academic library collections is closely re- 
lated to the curricula of the individual institution. This general prin- 
ciple is strongly supported by information from representative aca- 
demic libraries reporting their resources on the United Nations. The 
materials fall into two categories: (1) those published or issued by 
the United Nations and (2) those published or issued about the United 

• Prepared by Theodore Sanoit, College and Unlvarelty Library BpocUUat, Library 
Ba r fleet Brand. 
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- * fct.vities by individual authors, foundations, national 

gov^nments, other international bodies (such as the Pan America* 
Union), associations, and societies. Invariably, only the large insti- 
tutions indicated more than modest collections of the fin* catSoiy. 

°" the ° ne hand ’ tho8e 'nstitutions which offered comprehensive 
courses ,n economics, international relations, and histoiy ‘possessed 
nch resonrcee^ This was especially evident in the case of several 
hf Un'it^ 9 I t 7 depository libraries for documents issued by 
? JLw „ m \ ° L nly tW ° nonde P°sitoiy libraries were able 
to report collections which matched the curricula of their institutions. 

On the other hand, those institutions which offered few or no courses 
8C16nCe ’ ° r related - fields ^Ported minimum 

Nevertheless, rich or poor in U.N. material, all libraries indicated 
keen awareness of the need for more information about the United : 
Nation, more funck for the acquisition of additional materials, and 
more education in the use.of United Nations documents. 

of^Z'T StU n' e ! haVe 8l ! 0Wn that Students usually make heavy use 
of adequate collections and, conversely, make little or no use of inade- 

t ,D, ' ,tOUO “ « d*podtory 1W.W for 
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quate collections. As expected, therefore, six of the nine libraries 
which reported large holdings on the United Nations noted heavy 
use of the collqgtion. Of the 11 libraries which reported minimum 
collections, only 1 indicated frequent use. 

All libraries declared unmitigated satisfaction with the wide range* 
of information supplied by the United Nations’ own publications, 
particularly reference books such as the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Statistical Yearbook , V rated Nations Treaty Series, Vocabularium 
BibUotkecarii, etc. 


Several librarians, however, pointed out the need for a roster or 
directory of all important United Nations officials, with brief bio- 
graphical sketches. Many mentioned the need for a documents index 
for the specialized agencies. 

Despite the fact that nine libraries had sizable United Nations col- 
lections, only five of the nine had a library specialist in United Nations 
materials. Furthermore, only two libraries reported their United 
Nations holdings as being shelved separately from the rest of the col- 
lection. Others reported that their United Nations materials were 
inter-shelved with other books according to subject. Not unexpec- 
tedly, those libraries whose staff included a United Nations specialist 
noted heavy use of their United Nations collection. It remains an 
open question whether or not the addition of such a specialist would 
automatically entail a significant increase in the use of United Nations 
materials. The process seems to work both ways. To meet the de- 
mands arising from increased acquisitions and use, libraries eventually 
find it necessary to hire a specialist in U.N. materials. Or, once such 
a specialist is hired, the faculty and students become better informed 
concerning the value of United Nations materials, demand for them 
increases, and what was once infrequent or moderate use becomes 


frequent and extensive. 

All libraries reported a variety of bibliographical tools which they 
cohdult in the acquisition and cataloging of materials issued by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. Seven specified the 
United Nations Documents Index and four noted United Nations 
Monthly Sales Bulletin . Other titles named at least twice were, 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin , Library Journal , and Pub- 
lishers' Weekly . None mentioned Public Affairs Information Service . 

Nearly half of the libraries reported that their institutions sponsor 
a variety of extracurricular activities on the United Nations. The 
most frequently mentioned (seven times) was the mock United 
Nations General Assembly, Other activities included field trips, 
international clubs, library exhibits, and special lectures. All seven # 
libraries reporting frequent use of their United Nations collections 
also reported such activities. Only 3 of the 13 libraries wliich noted 
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Librarians, acutely aware that a library exists to serve its users, 
keep student and faculty needs constantly in mind. Many librarians 
mention the evident complexity and diversity of United Nations docu- 
8 a result, the untutored U9er is easily discouraged. At the 

Tth^Td USere Z h ° reC6iVe Car6ful training and ^ i(Unce ^ the use 
theywTnt encounter little or no difficulty in finding what 

lJ“ ti0n d 1 ° cumente are not likely to become lees complex. 
Itather, their complexity and diversity are likely to increase. These 
traits are inherent m any publishing enterprise of such size and scope. 

bib, io P Zr P /:, blem fr' centera on the need ,or a curr ent complete 
bibliography of the publications issued by the specialized agencies' 

College and university librarians, on their part, will continue to do 
all they can to orient students and faculty in the use of United Nations 
documents. These rich source materials have proved to be invaluable 
not only to students and faculty, but also to research workers, social 
scientists, and public-spirited citizens. * 


Public Libraries' 


This brief report can prbidde only a few examples of the many 
programs and resources about the United Nations which the public 

0 ^ hl > S r iPt ’ 7 , maCle avai,ab,e to their communities during 
196(^3. That the people of the United States are increasingly con- 
cerned about world affairs may be indicated by the finding of a 
nation-wide survey of trends in reading, reported by the American 
Library Association in January 1963, which noted an increased inter- 
est m politics and foreign relations among other subject areas. 
Africa, ( uba the European Common Market, Germany, South 
America, the Soviet Union, and the United Nations were among the 
topics in which librarians reported “great interest.” Although they 
mentioned a number of factors as contributing to this increased inter- 
est, the one they most frequently stressed was the impact of the ftass 
communications media, especially television/ Public libraries thus 
have been given an even greater opportunity than before to contribute 

to the community’s total educational effort toward international 
understanding. 

• A helpful Wide Is B. B rimer. A Quid* to the Uto of United Metiome 
Ferry, NT. : Ocean. Publication. ie«2 Documemto. DoKm 

J.'Zm b/ A K, *“' POb " C Ad.lt Barrie*, library 8*rr 

» Library Jooraal : 88 : • : MO-81, Btbnury i, imj. 
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In addition to providing printed and audiovisual materials on the 
United Nations, and helping readers locate and use these materials, 
public libraries during 1960-63 continued their efforts to stimulate 
interest in and knowledge of the U.N. throughout the community at 
large. A few representative examples of such efforts by public 
libraries follow below : 

Cleveland 

With local high schools, cosponsored mock assemblies and provided a 
reading list on current Issues before the U.N. General Assembly. From 
time to time Issued reading lists of new books on the U.N. 

Cuyahoga County,* Indianapolis, Toledo 
Individually, the public library in each of these three localities, together 
with its local Council of World AfTalrs, cosponsored discussion programs on 
International understanding and foreign affairs. 

Denver 

For many years the public library has been represented on the Colorado 
Committee for the United Nations and has participated each year in plan- 
ning for the celebration of O.N. Week. Preceding this week and for some 
time following It, the library displays both popularly written and research 
materials on the U.N. During the week. In 1960, 1961, and 1962, the follow- 
ing programs (In order by year) were presented In the library audltorlnm : 
Languages and Cultures— Argosies of the Mind; United Nations, Bulwark 
for Peace ; and The U.N. Revisits the Tropic Isles. 

Los Angeles 

Cooperated with the local chapter of the American Association for the 
United Nations, especially In distributing publications, and prepared displays 
of U.N. posters and publications In the library. 

' Milwaukee 

On the library’s television program. Teens Talk Books, students who had 
observed a 1960 session of the U.N. reported their observations and discussed 
William Frye’s book, A United tfationi Peace Force. 

New York City (Queens Borough) 

Cosponsored, with the Queens chapter of the American Association for 
the United Nations, a series of lectures: The Middle Bast in Ferment 
Recognition of Communist China : Pro and Con, Threat of Nuclear War and 
International Controls, and U.N. and Africa. 

To meet the demand for information and services librarians must 
constantly seek to expand and strengthen their collections of materials 
on the United Nat ions. A special bulletin for librarians, Our Library 
and the United Nations , is issued annually by the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations and the American Library Association 
and mailed to 30,000 librarians in the United States. The bulletin 
lists' new books, pamphlets, periodicals, and audiovisual materials use- 
ful with children, high School, and college students, and out-of -school 
adults seeking greater understanding of the United Nations; tells how 
it works; and identifies the problems and issues it faces. This pub- 
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lication is a valuable aid, especially for small libraries, in strengthen- 
ing the library as a center of information on the U.N. 

The public libraries having the strongest and most extensive U N 
materials are the six* which the United Nations and/or specialized 
agencies have designated as depository libraries to receive these mate- 

iwtxt ^ S ' X ,lbranes re P°rted increased use during 1960-63 of 
the U.N. materials by both graduate and undergraduate students and 
other readers. Such users might be classified into two groups- (1) 
those doing work on the U.N. or the specialized agencies or on prob- 
lems handled mainly by these bodies; (2) those doing researoh in the 
publications of the U.N. and the specialized agencies. ' 

A major problem identified by several librarians was the difficulty 
faced by the general reader or the beginning investigator in discover- 
mg what is available The university professor making a study of 
the Trusteeship Council or the graduate student wanting a list of re- 
cent materials on the Danube Commission usually is skilled in locating 
the materials he needs and knows how to use the U.N. Documents 
Index Much greater use would be made of United Nations publica- 
tions by less experienced readers such as junior and senior high school 
students preparing assignments and adults preparing speeches or par- 
ticipating in study-discussion groups, if the document indexing were 

The llbra . rians of the depository libraries regard the 
United Nations materials as a very vital segment of their total ref- 
erence collections. They continue their efforts to make the public 
aware of t hese documents and to increase their usefulness. 

D ~ T * r 


7. Resource Materials on the United Nations 

for School Programs' 


T HE TEACHER in search of information about the United Na- 
tions and resources that will help in presenting it to elementary 
and secondary school classes has available the services of a variety of 
agencies and organizations. New books dre appearing for readers at 
all levels. National organizations are providing study guides and 
handbooks. Teachers and students have access to films and related 
audiovisual publications, charts, and posters; and, at an increasing 
rate, bibliographers are compiling lists of teaching materials. 

This report takes a descriptive approach, supports statements about 
the nature and availability of materials with a bibliography, and in- 
cludes publications w T hich cut across several levels of instruction. For 
purposes of this study, the resources of the Educational Materials 
Laboratory in the Office of Education were used. 

The Laboratory maintains a collection of publications that docu- 
ment elementary and secondary school programs in the United States. 
The books in this collection of some 12,000 volumes indicate the many 
resources available to teachers and students, I* * or the teacher or mate- 
rials specialist interested in developments related to a specific curricu- 
lum area, the overall pattern of these volumes will prove significant. 
These areas are the following: 

textbooks and trade books Issued by commercial publishers 
curriculum guides and bulletins produced by 8tate and local school 
systems 

^ documents published by national and international organisations related 
to education, including professional journals and periodicals 

^ selected publications of the Federal Government. 

This chapter is based on a survey of resource materials under these 
four areas which are related to the United Nations and which were 
received in the Educational Materials Laboratory during 1960-63. 
The items * are representative ones only, not purporting to be an ex- 
haustive listing. 

i Prepared by Lola B. Watt Chief, Educational Material* Laboratory. 

• In this item* are identified In parentbeae* bj eequentlal number* 1 through 

118, which alao identify the same ttema in a listing at. the and of the chapter, where 
bibliographical detail a appear. 

^ : ^ 
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The survey, it should be noted, does not include materials prepared 
by either the United Nations itself or any of its specialized agencies. 
It is concerned only with the nature and number of materials pro- 
duced in the United States for teacher and student use by commercial 

publishers; Eederal, State, and local agencies; and national organize- 
turns. ® 

The materials examined for this report, fall into two functional 
groups: teachers’ aids and study materials for elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. 


Tochers' Aids 


Teachers require materials both to enrich their own working know- 
ledge of a subject and to help them present substantive information 
to their students. Such materials include guides and handbooks pre- 
pared for classroom use by national organizations, Government pub- 
lications, and commercial or trade publications. 


Quito and Handbooks 


The following items were examined for the present report: 

American Association lor the United Natioim 

AAVN School Manuel— Includes a list for a basic resource library. (1). 

Syllabus for a Teachers 9 In-Service Course . — A collaboration by the 
Aasoclatlon with the t!.N. and the Board of Kdocfttion of the C#y of New 
York, this revised syllabus can be used ft>r a full inserrlce course, single 
meetings of discussion groups, or a series of meetings or workshop® (2). 

Your High School UN Club.— Bugged U.N. club activities and aids to 
organizing such a club (3). 

Board of Education of the City of York* * 

Toward Better International Undemanding.— Thin manual in one of 
many curriculum guides and bulletin*, produced at both local and State 
levels, that offer help to the teacher of world affairs. Based on the 
principle that every teacher of eyfty subject, at every level from kinder- 
garten through *eulor high ssbool, ha- the obligation and opportunity to 
make a contribution toward the Ideal „f International understanding and 
world peace, the New York City manual devotes considerable apace to the 
United Nations, glflng extensive Information about securing and using the 
facts. It Identities 10 bugle concepts, charts tb# appropriate grade level 
for their focus in relation to children’s comprehension, and develops these 
concepts in terms of curriculum objectives, sample units, and graded 
activities (4). . 


1 local and State acfaool ajittm dnrlaf 1960-68 (tte — — * — 

produced publication devoted to teaehtag about world Uiln, 

f ln T * r7lnf <5, * t *** Inforwattoo about tbe Dal tad Nattaws aad , 
for a teaching program. 
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Brenda Brtmner, et aL 

A Guide to the Use of United Nation* * Document*. — Includes reference to 
the Specialized Agencies and Special U.N. Bodies (5). 

National Education Association Committee on International Relations 

Resource s for Teaching About the U.N. * by Elizabeth M. Thomi»on. — A 
resource booklet intended aa a practical aid for teachers, this publication is 
divided into five parts, as follows : Part I: "Background Information on the 
U.N. System." Part II: An extensive bibliography.* Part III: A check list 
of learning activities about the U.N., with appropriate school level Indicated 
for each activity. The activities are grouped In curriculum areas— social 
studies, language arts, music and art, science and mathematics, and all- 
school. Part IV: Excerpts from the writings of United 8Utes and United 
Nations leaders during 1960-62. Part V: The appendixes, which provide 
a list of U.N. member nations, charts of the. overall organization and the 
Economic and Social Council, and the texts of the United Nations Charter, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child (9). 

United States Committee for the United Nations 

a 

Facte for Fallacies— A precise program guide, this publication answers 
frequently asked questions, reviews the record of United Nations achieve- 
ments, and provides suggestions for discussion meetings along with a brief 
supporting bibliography (10). 

Kits for U.N . Day. — Contain posters and pamphlets for background read- 
ing (11). (These kits are also available from the American Association 
for the United Nations. ) , 

69*r«m*t PuWcriMs 

The Department of State publishes much material useful to 
teachers and students. With varying approach and emphasis, the 
different items offer a source of information and stimulation whose 
usefulness will also depend upon the reader’s background. 

Seven representative documents of 1960-63 are listed at the end of 
this chapter. One reprints the President’s letter of transmittal ac- 
companying his annual report to the Congress on United States 
participation in the United Nations (12)* Another presents Presi- 
dent Kennedy ’8 1961 address to the U.N. General Assembly (13). A 
booklet emphasizing the function of the United Nations as a force for 
peace combines excerpts from a number of separate speeches by 
Ambassador Stevenson ( . 

A leaflet of staff authorship quotes from President Kennedy’s Proc- 
lamation for United Nations Day, 1961, identifies current U.N, mem- 
bership, and reviews the record to date (16). Another booklet tells 
how the U.S. Mission to the U.N. works, and in questiop-and-answer 


* Otbor NBA pubtlcatloas about tbo UJf. &n dulpM to m—t apodal noada of toaabora 
<> and 4). 

• For a description of tfeia bibliography, too p. TS of tb« prooaat pubUoatlou. 
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form presents some background facts and projections for the future 
of the United States, the citizen, and the United Nations (16). The 
major accomplishments of the United Nations General Assembly, 17th 
Session, as described by Ambassador Stevenson in a press conference, 
are printed in pamphlet form (17), as is an address by Secretary of 
State Rusk describing the role of the United Nations as peoples 
struggle for freedom. 


Trade PubOcatiom 


Commercial publishers during 1960-63 produced a considerable 
number and variety of books describing the United Nations, inter- 
preting its activities, and delineating its potential for the future. 
Eleven such books which have been added to the Educatiortil Mate- 
rials Laboratory’s collections were examined for the purposes of this 
study. They are somewhat uneven in their degree of usefulness, but 
fill an important place. 

A chronology provides a view of what was going on in the United 
Nations from August 14, 1941 to April 21, 1961 (19) . Other volumes 
provide detailed descriptions of the structure of the United Nations, 
with study and evaluation of its activities and its problems (20-27) 
and discussion of its potential for peace (28-29). Detailed discussion 
of many of these and other books, along with evaluation of their use- 
fulness to teachers, can be found in bibliographies annotated for the 
present study and cited at the end of this, chapter. 


Study Materials for Elementary and Secondary School Students 
Textbooks 


A basic stud^ in some detail, of 98 textbooks about the United Na- 
tions appealWin the 1966-59 report on teaching about the United 
Nations. The present 1960-63 report again covers as many of those 
93 as have been revised and in addition covers completely ney titles. 

This 1960-63 group reveals no major new developments in methods 
for presenting facts about the United Nations. Coverage is fuller, 
however, and references are more frequent than in the pe st 
Textbooks for social studies classes remain the principal tools for 
instruction about international affairs and organisations. As in the 
past, such textbooks are fewer for elementary classes than f or second- 
aiy . The present report covers a total of 88 textbooks that p to vide 
** least several pages each of information organized for an instruc- 
tional program ( 80 - 62 ). 
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Since texts can often be used at more than one grade level, the pres- 
ent listing groups the books by school levels rather than by grades. 
Three books for the elementary school level (30-32) and 30 for the 
junior and senior high school level are listed (33-62). These boofa 
were prepared for courses in geography and history, and for courses 
which unify these two aspects of the social studies. 

Secondary schools offer work in international relations, and a few 
books relate to such study (50-52). One series, the outgrowth of a 
project conducted with teachers and students under the auspices of the 
r North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, offers a 
j number of unit texts in foreign relations, with a specific booklet about 
the United States and the United Nations and an accompanying 
teachers’ guide (50-51). 

For secondary school classes studying civics, government, and the 
problems of democracy and citizenship, there are books coordinating 
national and international problems; 10 such books giving attention 
to the United Nations were examined (53-62). 


Trade PubBcftteas 

Hope was expressed in the 1956—59 report that there would be an 
increase in the next few years in the number of supplementary books 
available to children and young people studying about the United 
Nations. This hope has* been realized. The 1956-59 report listed 
half a dozen such books, while the present one includes nearly three 
times that number (63-79) . 

One such publication emphasizes the cooperation between members 
of the United Nations and describes projects for better living condi- 
tions around the world brought about by such cooperation (63). 
Study guides and related activities are suggested for the student at 
the beginning of each chapter. 

Among books not specifically curriculum-oriented are five general 
presentations of* the United Nations Organization and its work. One, 
of which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was co-author, treats the United 
Nations as the climax of man’s long road to peace (641 . Three books 
for the intermediate grades offer brief surveys of the work of the 
United Nations, with some attention to its history (65-67). A sub- 
stantial book for readers from the sixth grade up, covers in one section 
(“The Plan for Peace”) the history and purposes of the Organization, 
and in a second section (“The Struggle for Peace”) describes U.N. 
operations at crisis points from Palestine to the Congo (68). 

Three recent books are biographical, centering on leaders who work 
for peace; all three use in their titles the paradox of peace as a battle. 
m — o— «4 — a 
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Two of these present tfe life of Dag Hammarskjold for young readers 
(69-70). One describes the American, Ralph Bunche (71). 

A series of informational books introducing middle-grade students 
to regions of the world and individual countries includes five such 
books to aid in “getting to know” the significance of United Nations 
operations, which are de^cfibed as crusades. Children are informed 
of the work of the United Nations in fighting world hunger through 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (72), guarding freedom 
through the Human Rights Commission (73), saving the lives of 

TT^]r^^ thr ° Ugh UNICEF aid ( 74 )i fighting ignorance through 
UNEbCO programs (75), and fighting for life through the World 
Health Organization (76). 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, American poet and writer for children, has 
built around the UNICEF greeting cards a framework of stories, 
folklore, and verse about countries where UNICEF aid is given (77). 

In an interesting photographic study, the actor Yul Brynner re- 
ports on the work of the United Nations in refugee camps (78). In 
his capacity as a special consultant to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Mr. Brynner visited camps in Austria, Ger- 
many , and the Middle East; his book documents both the contribution 
of the United Nations to the lives of refugees and the need for in- 
creartd action in their behalf. 

A book treating/democracy in theory and function and giving major 
attention to the United Nations and its work was revised and un-dated 
in 1961 (79). V 


Eacydopdlas 


A considerable amount of information about the United Nations is I 
provided for teachers and students through the medium of encyclope- 
dias. The eight examined for this 1960-63 study offer information 
in signed articles and are revised periodically (80-87), Two of the 
eight represent new developments, one of the two being a Braille edi- 
tion for blind students (86) and the other, a set of five volumes, one 
of which is devoted entirely to the United Nations (87). 


The sampling for this study included three pamphlet series, all is- 
sued by nonprofit educational organizations. The Foreign Policy 
Association— World Affairs Center issues a series as part of its effort 
“to stimulate wider interest, greater understanding, and more effective 
participation by American citizens in world affairs” (88). The Pub- 
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lie Affairs Committee issues a series as part of its information service 
“to educate the American public on vital economic and social prob- 
lems” (89). Both of these series include publications about the 
United Nations and the problems with which it is concerned. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace issues five times 
a year a publication which could be classified as a magazine (90). Its 
purpose is to provide “factual statements and analyses of problems in 
the field of international organization.” Each issue is devoted to a 
single topic, written by a specialist in that field. 


Government agencies and professional organizations produce jour- 
nals used by teachers and on occasion by students studying inter- 
national affairs and the United Nations (91-98). Some of these 
journals are general in nature, some have characteristics which give 
them particular significance for teacher or for student. 

The Deportment of State Bulletin , official weekly record of the for- 
eign policy of the United States, is an authoritative source for teachers 
and secondary school students (91). The United States National 
Commission for UNESCO provides multiple copies of a Newsletter 
for classroom use (93). 

Three professional societies issue periodicals devoted in general to 
the study and teaching of history and geography, but also giving 
substantial attention to world affaire and to the United Nations. A 
publication of the American Geographical Society provides back- 
ground facts and geographical interpretations of current world prob- 
lems and problem areas (94). The National Council for Geographic 
Education issues a journal for teachers of elementary, secondary, and 
college geography (95). ^The National Council for the Social Studies 
of the National Education Association collaborates with the American 
Historical Association in publishing a magazine for social studies 
teachers (96). 

A service bulletin for citizen education is issued by the Foreigif 
Policy Association — World Affaire Center, which provides informa- 
tion about publications and activities related to world affairs, with 
frequent references to the United Nations (97). 

The World Peace Foundation publishes a quarterly which devotes 
some space to international relations, with major attention to the activ- 
ities of international organizations, including the United Nations and 
its agencies (98). 

Commercial publishers and educational organizations issue maga- 
zines and newspapers for students in special classroom editions (99- 
106). These publications, especially prepared for different levels of 
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the elementary and secondary school, provide varying amounts of 

news coverage on the United Nations. 

P0Ster ' map format ’ havin ? Pictures and text and covering 
United Nations news, weekly summaries of international events are 
published Ijy two companies ( 106-07) . 

Bibliographies 


On the assumption that bibliographies are an important tool for 
the teacher or secondary student in his approach to a study of the 
efforts of the United Nations and other organizations for international" 
understanding and world peace, this survey took a representative 
sampling of bibliographies. This sampling covered bibliographies 
issued by Federal Government agencies, local agencies, professional 
organizations, and educational systems. 

ah!n^fT/S‘ v TW ° tyPCS ° f biblo ^ phi «« '1*^1 for teaching 
about the United Nations are available from the Office of Education 

One of these (108) gives information about the nature and avail- 
ability of publications, and the other (109) is a selective general ref- 
erence list on the United Nations and related agencies. 

National and local groups have developed bibliographies to lead 
Nation” a " d S, " < enl ” sl P lificant materials about tbe United 

UNFsJ'TT lh " I?" iled Swtea Commission for 

UNESCO is a listing of films and related audiovisual aids about the 
programs of UNESCO (110). 

The committee on International Relations of the National Educa- 
tmn Assoc, at.on has provided an extensive bibliography as part of a 

£££ 1 7 h ”7 h r i<>r T"T ,or "“ hing ■ bout the w " ited 

Nations (1) This bibliography (part II of the booklet) is an 
•annotated guide to selected materials. A list of more than a hundred 
^ and pamphlets is arranged so as to indicate their coverage of 
the following topics: Umted Nations Purposes, Structure, and (W 

UN Ld°H ' ' *£• f CU i ty Questions in the United Nations^he 

TTnit^ TeChniCal As8is tanceand Development; the 

JS ^ I 10 " 8 T U '* FUnd ; Speciali2ed Agencies Related to the 

Othlflil •' TJ wt United State8 and the United Nations, 
the IT • I!? v he b,bl,0 « ra P h y are devoted to periodicals related to 

teachtoir 'a aUd '° RRd Fi8Ual material8 ’ and to ra8 °urcee in 
# 

Teachers seeking information about films suitable for junior and 
senior high school can consult another publication of the Committee 
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on International Relations of the National Education Association 
(111). This leaflet annotates five informational films about the United 
Nations and educational aspects of its program ; the films themselves 
can be ordered through the NE A. 

The American Association for the United Nations has provided a 
reading guide of several hundred pages annotating books about the 
ILN. and about the peoples among whom the latter works ( 112) . Also 
distributed through the American Association for the United Nations 
is a list describing about 50 films related to the U.N., its specialized 
agencies, issues facing theUtN., and informational films about member 
countries. This bibliography has been compiled from the educator’s 
point of view, and categorizes films as to their usefulness for ele- 
mentary, junior, or senior high schools, or adult education programs 

(113). 

Top of the News, journal of both the Children’s Services Division 
and the Young Adult Services Division of the American Libraiy 
Association, published a bibliography in May 1962 of particular in- 
terest to school librarians (114). Annotating 86 publications, the 
compiler comments chi their place in school library programs, and 
their significance in today’s social studies units. Reprints of the bib- 
liography and accompanying article have been distributed. 

A brief list for librarians is published by the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, offering suggestions for building up 
local library collections (115). 

Among the publications of the Foreign Policy Association — World 
Affairs Center are two bibliographies of interest to teachers and 
students. An introductory list annotates books which are “brief- 
readable- inexpensive” (116), while a longer list provides information 
in more detailed form (117) . 

Local educational agencies give increasing attention to the produc- 
tion of bibliographies tailored to local needs. For example, such a 
locally tailored bibliography of U.N. materials is that issued periodi- 
cally by the Washington, D.C., public libraiy, which in onajiumber 
listed 69 titles about the U.N. available on its shelves (11*0 

General Conclusions F rom the Sampling . — Textbooks and classroom 
editions of periodicals during 1966-68 continued to provide basic in- 
formation about the structure and general operation of the United 
Nations for students from the intermediate grades through the sec- 
ondary school. These media, illustrated with charts, diagrams, and 
posteib, give explanations, facts, ideas for discussion, and study 
guides. Much of the information is organized in stimulating and 
provocative fashion, and is presented by writers who are themselves 
experienced in classroom procedures. Materials for supplementary 
reading are now more numerous and more varied than they were in 
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the past. Teachers have access to a range of resources for enriching 
eir own backgrounds; they are provided with substantial help in 
rans ating essential ideas into classroom experiences significant for 
children and young people. 

• The materials are impressive, but the need still exists for more books 
that are well written and authoritative and yet will satisfy imagina- 
tive young students and their teachers. As efforts multiply to in- 
crease quantity, quality of content should not be neglected. Along 
with rapidly developing experience in using available information 
will come, hopefully, increased skill in using the reservoir of knowl- 
edge to produce materials which teachere can use as precise tools. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


List of Materials' 

Quid** am/ Handbook* 


L A NVwT t 8 T la I , ° n f ° r the l,n,ted Nat,0M - AAU » School Manual 
New York: the Association, March 1960 15 p, 

^andTilllZ ! TCaChCrt ' ,nSCrViCC C ° Ur,C: A "ork,hop on Me 
Oon lia Uptl" C0mmi *' iOnt New York : the Associa- 

S ' ST BiQh 8CkC ° l VN ^ N6W Y ° rk: the A *ec'»«on. JuU 

4 ' Tf °? eW Y ° rk - ' Setter International 

^ No 4 i N Tl ^ TVaChCrt - T0 " rrl "“' im Bulletin, 1951M10 
Series, No. 4. ) New York : the Board, 1960. 253 p 

,‘T!, r ; B T da - C ‘ ° L A ° U<de 10 ,hr n * United Nation , Document. 

Ferry^N Y^ O. 1 *"* A * encle * and S P wlal l'-N. Bodies. 

iwoM rerry. N.Y. : Oceaua, 1962. 272 p |6 

"deriyT*. Cd 8r,fC,rd Re '° urce Vni “ : Elementary Studio,. Kin - 
Qartcn-Qrade Six. (Curriculum Series No. 11.) Waahimrfnn . xj 

tlonal Council of 8oclal 8tudles, NEA, 1061. 91 p. 8to . «- 

N yl?r a KlSirMruJl^? t !L n ' Con,mlttee on International Relations. 
£ Zn£ Washington : the Association, n.d. 17 p. 

Vmc D 1 J‘! l0n i Tearhinv atH>ul Other Countrie, and People 

"* El ^ntnry School. Washington : the Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, June 1960. 87 p 

n rr?:. ™ u, * th M «... «, 

Reved. New York : the Committee, 1963 . 28 p. 15 cents 
11 • Kit, for V.N. Day.’ Free. 
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Qorernment Publication* 

12^ U.S. Department of 8tate. The f7.fi. in fhe U Jf. Publication 7080, Inter- 
jAional Organisation and Conference Series 16. Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
40rernment Printing Office, September 1060. 8 p. 10 cents. 

13. . An Address by President Kennedy Before the U.N. General As- 

sembly f September 26, 1061 (Publication 7282. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series 28). Washington: the Department, October 
1061. 28 p. 

14. . Bureau of Public Affairs. United Notions: Guardian of Peace 

(Publication 7225, International Organization and Conference Series 20). 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961. 46 p. 25 cents. 

16. . The U.N. — Action Agency for Peace and Progress (Publication 

7576, International Organisation and Conference Series 44). Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968 (annual), unp. 10 cents. 

lfi. . You and the United Nations (Publication 7442. International and 

Organisation Conference Series 85). Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, December 1962. 66 p. 25 cents. 

17. . if a/ or Accomplishments of the U.N. General Assembly nth Ses- 

sion (Statement by Adlal E. Stevenson. Publication 7406. Interna- 
tional Organisation and Conference Series 38). Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963. 15 p. 

la . The United Nations in the Wight for Freedom (Address by Dean 

Rusk. Department of 8tate Series S, No. 13). Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963. 8 p. 

Trade Publications 

19. Chamberlain, Waldo, and Thomas Hovet, Jr. A Chronology and Fact Book 
of the United Nations 19)1-1961 (The Oceana Library on the United 
Nations). New York: Oceana, 1961. 64 p. $1. 

26. Coyle, David Cushman. The United Nations and How It Works. Rev. 
ed. New York : New American Library, 1960. 222 p. 50 cents. 

21. Courlander, Harold. Shaping Our Times: What the United Nations Is 

and Does. New York : Oceana, 1960. 242 p. $1.75, 

22. Munro, Leslie. United Nations: Hope for a Divided World. New York: 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 185 p. $4. 

23. Hadwen, John G„ and Johan Kaufman. How United Nations Decisions 

are Made, td rev. ed . The Oceana Library on the United Nations. 
New York : Oceana, 1962. 179 p. $3.75. 

24. Rosen ne,' fehabtai. The World Court: What It Is and How It Works. 

New York: Oceana, 1962. 280 p. $6. 

25. Hoi born, Louise W. The World** Refugees — Everyone* s Concern. Wash- 

ington: Committee on International Relations, American Association of 
University Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW, Washington, D.C., 20007, 
March 1960. 88 p, $1. 

26. McLaughlin, Kathleen. The World** War on Want: Bow United Nations 

Members Share Skills and Resources Through Technical Assistance. 
The Oceana Library on the United Nations New York : Oceana, 1961. 
80 p. fl« 

27. Appleton, Sheldon. The Btemml Triangle f C ommunis t China, the United 

States an# the United Nations. East Lansing : Michigan State Uni- 
raraltj P iot, 1#81. 274p.N*J>& 
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28. Fenlchel^ Stephen 8. The United Nation s: Design for Peace. New York- 

B °“’ a " d W T 0n ’ 1960 144 P ' ^ ndar 7 school and np. 

90 n \ “ a[>proach : free, y Illustrated with photographs. 

29. Gross, Ernest A. The United Nations: Structure for Peace New York- 

Harper, 1962. 132 p. $2.95. 


R ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


Textbook* 

8°. Carls, Norman and Frank E. Sorenson. Neighbors Across the Seas. Rev 
ter * ad ! lph ‘ a: Jobn Q Winston, 1969. 423 p. Grades 6-7. 

Studie^n/s ^ attd v Harry E ' H ° y - °“ r ABC Social 

32 CnW f p Y ° rk: American Book, 1961. 490 p. Grade 5. 

' cd m nC !;,° « ya ‘ DUr<lnd ’ Jr ' LMnS °* American Neighbors 

Rev. ed. Macmillan Social-Studies Serles-a basal series in history and 

o. If ® eography - New York : Macmillan, 1962. 472 p. Grade 6 

IT' “r rd f" ° nd J ° h “ A ' HCIne °“ r W0rld and "• P ^Ples. 

Boston : Allyn and Bacon, i960. 612 p. Jr high up 

3-1. Carl, Sidney Painter, and Yu-Shan Han. The Past that Live, 

UK T,,™ v ' Morrl8town - N.J. : Silver Bnrdett, 1961. 866 p 

37. Ewing. Ethel E. Our Widening World: A History of the World’s Peonies 

7^ Grade' tf 0da ‘ StUd ‘ eS 8erta ' ) NeW T ° rk 1 Ra “ d McNallr ' 1960 ' 

38. Habberton, William, Lawrence V. Roth, and William R. Spears. World 

712 T Ht0rV ° f Man '‘ AChieVemenU - Wver Forest, 111.: Laldlaw, 

w - ^Ba w r d im ra i; 2p rAe Pflpeon< o/ **-= ■- 

40. Mazour. Anatole G.. and Peoples. John M. Men and Nations: A World 
History. New York : Harcourt, Brace A World. 1961. 802 p. 

• ^ ^ B-. Fay Adams, and Walker Brown. Story of Nations 
New Tort : Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962. 802 p 

* A York J A hn e T d n'Z A Hi * t0rv °fJ he Un “ cd States. New 

York : American Book, i960. 620 p. * 

43. Bragdon, Henry W„ ond Samuel P. McCntchen. History of a Free People 
New York : Macmillan, 1960. 751 p. # P 

** C r™,w°Ti7S'; «* ° M ’- Hoartcto., rrnume. 

,m1n«l TSb “ a 

46. Oavlan Rnth Wood, ond^WlUIam A. Hamm. United States History Bos- 
ton : Heath, I960. Grades 11-12. 880 p. ° f *' 

46. Graff, Henry F„ and John A. Krout. The Adventure of the American 

Seri«)' \n ,0 Y V ? T Un “ €d 8t0,el - <Rand McNally Studies 

8erie * ) - N< * w York: Rand McNally, I960. 738 p 

Zl’ S7p d 8ar " le °* r O'"***' »<"<>*■ ed. Boston: Ginn. 

48. Planer. Mabel Gertrude, and William I*e Neff. Freedom Under Law A 
History of the United States. Milwaukee : Brace, 1962. 882 p. 
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49. Schwarts, Melvin, and John O’Connor. Exploring American History. New 
York : Globe Book, 1963. 567 p. Teacher’s edition. 

60. Nolde, Rllen-Jarden. The United States in the United Nations. (North 
Central Association — Foreign Relations Series). River Forest, 111.: 
Laidlaw, 1961. 67 p. 

51. Teaching Foreign Relations. A Guide to The Uggfed States in the United 

Nations. Developed by the North Central Association's Foreign Rela- 
tions Project Martha J. Porter, ed. River Forest, 111. : Laidlaw, 1962. 

16 p. 

52. The United Nations: A Handbook of the UN. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 

H. Merrill Books, Inc., 1962. 33 p. 21 cents. 

53. Dunwlddie, William B., and Horace Kldger. Problems of Democracy. 

Boston : Ginn, 1962. 730 p. Grade 12. 

54. McCrocklin, James H., reriser. Hughes* and Patten’s Building Citizenship. 

Boston : AUyn and Bacon, 1961. . 600 p. 

55. McCutchen, Samuel P., George L. Fersh, and Nadine I. Clark. Goals of 

Democracy : A Problems Approach. New York : Macmillan. 1962. 664 p. 

56. Patterson, S. Howard, and A. W. Selwyn Little.* Problems in American 

Democracy. rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 658 p. 

57. Pullen, C.H.W., and James R. Reed, revisers. Hughes* Today's Problems: 

Social , Political, Economic Issues Facing America. Boston : Allyn and 
Bacon, 1962 634 p. 

58. Brunts, George G. Understanding Our Government. Boston: Ginn, 1961. 

574 p. 

50. Clark, 'Nadine I., James B. Edmonson, and Arthur Dondlneau. Civics for 
Americans. New York : Macmillan, 1961. 570 p. 

60. Haefner, John H., Harold R. Bruce, and Robert K. Carr. Our Living 

Government : National , State, Local. Chicago: Scott, Foreaman 1960. 
679 p. 

61. McClenaghan, William A., reviser. Magruder's American Government. 

Boston/: Allyn and Bacon, 1962 760 p. 

62. Smith, Harriet Fullen, and George G. Brunts. Your Life A# A Citizen. 

(Ttegs- Adams SdftfT Studies Series). Rev. ed. Boston: Ginn, 1961. 
f 632 p. Grade 9. 

Trade Books 

63. Berken, Ruth R. Partners in a World Team. Darien, Conn. : Educational 

Publishing Corporation, 1959. 86 p. 

64. Tor, Regina, and Eleanor Roosevelt Growing Toward Peace. Illustrated 

with photographs. New York : Random House, 1960. 84 p. Grade 6 up. 

65. Epstein, Edna. The First Book of the United Nations. Rev. ed. New 

York : Watts, 1961. 94 p. Grade 4 up. $1.95. 

66. Schlining, Paula. The United Nations and What it Does. ’ Illustrated by 

John Alan Maxwell. New York : Lothrop, Lee and Shephard, 1962. 61 p. 
Grade 4 up. 

67. Sterling, Dorothy. United Nations , N. Y. Rev. ed. Photographs by Myron 

Ehrenberg. Garden City, N.Y. ; Doubleday, 1961. 80 p. Grades 9*6- 

68. Savage, Katharine. The Story of the United Nations. Illustrated with 

photographs. Maps by Richard NatkieL New York : Walck, 1962 224 
p. Grade 6 up. 

69. Herahey, Burnet. Soldier of Peace : Dag Hammarskfold. (Britannlca 

Bookshelf — Great Lives for Young Americana). Chicago: Britannlca 
Books, 1961. 191 p. $295. 

70. Levine, I. B. Champion of World Peace: Dag Hammmrskjold. New York : 

Messner, 1962 190 p. Grade 6 up. 
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74. 


71. Kugelmass L Alvin. Ralph j. Bunch*: Fighter for Peace. New York- 
Messner, 1962. 178 p. Grade 6 up. 

^ BT w~u d ’J lm ' 0ettin0 t0 Know the FA0: Bov> VJf. Crusader, p ight 

ZZ I,,U8trated b y Victor Dowd. New York: Coward- 

McCann, 1902. 64 p. Grades 3-0. 

-. Getting to Know the Human Right , Commission: How U.N. Cru- 
tadert Keep U, Free. Illustrated by Paul Frame. New York : Coward- 
r McCann, 1901. 68 p. Grades 5-8. 

. Getting to Know United Notion, Crusader,.- How UNICEF Bare, 

by MeK WohltoerK - New Vork: Coward-McCann. 
1 WJI. 04 p. Grades 3-7. 

75. Griffin KUa. Getting to Know UNESCO: How United Nation, Crusader, 

ZZ a ZZ nCe ' Illu8trated Wohlberg. New York: Coward- 

McCann, 1962. 67 p. Grades 4-6 

76. Smith, Ralph Lee. Getting to Know.The World Health Organization: How 

^.rMrnn^r, 2 r tratwi by ^ • *- — 

77 ‘ ^ ^ New Tork: 

7a Banner, Yul. Bring Forth the Children: A Journey to the Forgotten People 

JJl ** T d ke MMdle Eatt Photographs by Inge Morath and Yul 
Brynner. New York : McGraw-Hill, 1960. 152 p. 

79. Wagner, Ruth H. Put Democracy to Work. Rev. ed. New York • Abelar 
Schuman, 1961. 160 p. Grade 5 up. 1 



Encyclopedia* 

m ' Th ^^ ClOPedia Ameri ° ana - New Yot “ : Americana Corporation, 1960. 

81. Encyclopaedia Britannica. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Brltannlca, Inc., 1963 

23 vols. index and Atlas. 

82. Britannica Junior. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Brltannlca, Inc., 1963. 15 vols 

Ready Reference Index and Study Guides. 

“■ Riverside, N.J. : CroweU-Colller Press. 24 vols 

Bibliography and Index. 

84. C ZZ£ n '\ E ZoZr d EnOVOl0pedia and P“Ot/»de«r. Chicago: F. E. Compton, 

85 ' 7 ’co t lTario^Lf’'^ C/ T ed<a ChlCflK ° : F,e,d Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, 1963. 20 vols. Reading and Study Guide. 

rionsTr^ W ° r n B °° k EnCyCh>t>eiia - ^loago: Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corporation, 1961. 145 xols. 

W ‘ W Z™Z? rk J n T l y iia ° f ih€ Nati(mS - Edltor »“<> Publisher, Moshe Y. 

New York . Worldmark Press, Inc., Harper A Row. 1968. 5 vols. 

PmmphUt* 

“■ He(> wTrXZ blm ° nthly - by the F ° re '»” p °»cy Association. 

^ York - SIx Issues, $3 ; single copy, 50 cents, 

mllton. Thomas J The United Nation, in CrUU (Headline Series, 

ter'.Mi^April i°Si : . ’£*" ^ ^‘-‘*0“- World Affair. Cen- 

% U u K , and tHC Konal ^ Vatlona (Headline Series. 
05 pi N<lW York : Korel?n Pollc y Association, Inc., Sept-Oct. 1962 . 
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. The United Notions— What It Does (Public Affairs Pamphlet 

No. 3198). New York: Public Affairs Committee. Inc.. 1961. 28 p. 

Prepared In cooperation with the American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc. 

. The United Notion*— What It I* (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 

819). New York : Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1961. 28 p. 25 cents. 
*X). International Conciliation. Published five times a year by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 845 East 46th 8t-, Now York, N.Y., 
10017. $2.25 a year ; regular issues, 60 cents each ; General Assembly, $1. 

Periodic*!* 

91. AAUN New*. Published 10 times s year by the American Association for 

the United Nations. Inc., 845 East 46th St, New York, N.Y., 10017. Free 
on request 

92. The Department of State Bulletin. Available from the Snperintendent of 

Documents, U.8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. 
$8.50 s year ; 25 cents a copy. 

93. 1 1.8. Notional Commie* ion for UNESCO Newsletter. Published 11 times a 

year by the Commission, U.S. Department of 8tate, Washington, D.C., 
20620. 

94. Focus. Published monthly September through June by the American 

Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 8t, New York, N.Y., 10082. 
$1.25 for 10 issues. 

95. Journal of Geography. Published monthly except June, July, and August 

by the National Council for Geographic Education. Available from 
A. J. Nystrom and Co., 8333 Elston Ave., Chicago, 111., 00618. Free to mem- 
v bers of the Council. Non members, $5 a year; 60 cents a .copy. 

96. Social Education. Published monthly except June, July, August, and Sep- 

tember by the National Council for the Social Studies, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th 8L NW., Washington, D.C., 20006, in collaboration 
with the American Historical Association. Free to members of the Coun- 
cil. To others, $5 a year ; 75 cents a copy. 

97. Intercom. Published seven times a year by the Foreign Policy Association, 

World Affairs Center, 345 E. 46th 8t, New York, N.Y., 10017. $5 a year ; 
teacher's rate, $3 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 

98. International Organization. Published quarterly by the World Peace 

Foundation, 40 Mt Vernon St, Boston, 02108. $5 a year; $1.50 a copy. 

99. American Junior Red Cross News. Published monthly, October through 

May, by the American National Red Cross, Washlngtojg D.C., 20006. 
Class membership In the Junior Red Cross at $1 makes available one copy 
of each of the eight Issues. Extra copies 15 cents each. 

100. American Red Cross Journal Published monthly, October through May, by 

the American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C., 20006. Class mem- 
bership fee of $1 makes one copy of each of the eight Issues available for 
each group of 30 secondary students. Extra copies 15 cents each. 

101. The Bookniks. Published four Umes a year by Alice L. Wood, Bookniks, 

P.O. Box 1004, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $2.50 a yehr; 2-month trial, $1. “A 
clearing-house for Information about world affairs programs.” 

102. Civic Education Service, Inc., 1738 K 8t. NW., Washington, D.O., 20006c 

The Young u Citizen. 90 cents a semester. Text for teaching reading and 
social studies in the elementary grades. 

Junior Review. 45 cents a semester. Text for study of current history ; 
Junior 1 high lereL 
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Weekly 'News Review. PC cents a semester. Text for secondary student* 
of current history. 

American Ob*en>er. 65 cents a semester. News and Issues— with pros 
and cons; secondary school. Civic Leader. Teacher's edition of the 
American Observer. 

The publications listed in this series are issued weekly during the school 
year except at Thanksgiving. Christmas, mid-term, and Easter. Teach- 
ers’ supplements are available for each publication of the Civic Educa- 
tion Service. Prices quoted are for five or more copies 

106. My Weekly Reader. American Education Publications. 1250 Fairwood 
Avenue. Columbus. Ohio. 43216. Subscription price 25 cents per semester, 
per pupil, in quantities of 10 or more sent to one tfadress. Single subscrip- 
tion $1 a year. Issued in separate editions for grades one through six. 
Published also In Brallfe by the American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky. 

104. Reader s Digest. Monthly. Educational Edition ; the regular newsstand 

edition plus the 24-pege student guide. A 16-page Teaching Guide is 
added to the teacher’s free desk copy. Available from Header's Digest 
Services, Inc., Educational Division, Pleasantville, N.Y., 10570. In class 
sets of 10 or more copies, 20 cents each. Used in grades 7-12 in English, 
social studies, science, journalism, and speech classes, and In reading 
clinics. 

105. Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 50 West 44th St., New York. N.Y., 10066. 

News Pilot. 30 cents a semester ; 50 cents a school year. For grade 1. 
News Ranger. 30 cents a semester ; 50 cents a school year. For grade 2. 
News Trails. 30 cents a semester ; 50 cents a school year. For grade 3, 
News Explorer. 30 cents a semester ; 50 cents a school year. For grade 4. 
Newstime. 50 cents a semester; 80 cents a school year. For grades 5 
and 6. 

Junior Scholastic. 70 cent* a semester; $1.25 a school year: For grades 
6 - 8 . 

S T(M2 <?0A0, °* ,<C ^ ° ent * “ Beme * t< ‘ r: ,1B0 “ ® cho ° 1 year For grades 

World Week. 85 cents a semester ; *1.(50 a school year. For grades 8-10 
Scholastic Teacher. The teacher edIUona for the publication. Hated 

above. $4.50 each, school year. Free with classroom order of 10 or 
. more. 


106. World Events. Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Avenne, Chicago. 111., 60646. 

An educational service In association with Time and life. 40 laaues’dnrlng 
achool year, $24.95. Weekly wall poster of newa and map. with Teacher's 
Guide supplementary leaflet 

107. World Ernes of the Week. New. Map of the Week. Inc.. 1515 Sedgwick St, 

MM^Vvi 60810 , 40 l8 " 0e " dUrlD * 80,1001 y ear single copy, 

t«icherm WWkly ' p08ter of new " and “»p. with “memo" for the 


IMPHIES 

108. U.a Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Bdncatlonal Materlala Laboratory. Keep Tab on the Lab: Teaching 

7 K* V01 ' "■ N °- 7 ’ Deomb * r W. 1W0. 9 p. 0 7 

. ' yatert * u Laboratory Report: the United Nations: 

2LSJV *• 1962 11 P OE-14081-19; voL V. No. 5, 

B6pt. 1963. 11 p. OB-14081-27 (in process). 
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109. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

International Organisations SUIT. The United Nations and Related Or- 
ganizations: A Bibliography. OE-14051. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1900. 17 p. 

110. U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. Films , Filmstrips, Slides on the 

World-Wide Programs of UNESCO and Agencies t cith Related Programs . 
Washington : the Commission, 1961. 16 p. 

111. National Education Association. Committee on International Relations. 

The UN and Education . Washington : the Association, 1962. 1 leaf. 

112. American Association for the United Nations. Read Your Way to World 

Understanding . New York : 8ca recrow Press, 1963. 320 p. $6.50. 

113. Raer, Nellie L., comp. Catalog of Films about the United Nations. New 

York : American Association for the United Nations, 1962. 29 p. 

114. Totter, Virginia. “Our 45,000,000 Boys and Girls— And the United Na- 

tions.” Top of the News. XVIII : 4: 7-18, May 1962. 

115. Your Library and The United Nations. New York: United States Com- 

mittee for the United Nations, 1963. 

116. Foreign Policy Association — World Affairs Center. Introductory Readings 

on the United Nations. New York: the Center, Jnly 1960. unp. 

117 . . Selected Readings on the United Nations. New York: the Center, 

Jnly 1960. 19 p. 

118. District of Columbia Public Library. United Nations. Washington: the 

Library. Revised periodically. 


8. Teaching About the United Nations in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Elementary Schools 1 

Study about the United Nations during 1960-63 in public ele- 
mentary schools was increasingly interwoven with gaining an under- 
standing of the people and cultures of U.N. member countries. Thus, 
the children developed broadened concepts about the United Nations 
itself, respect for the rights and freedom of all people, and appre- 
ciation for the cultures of people all over the world. 

There is less emphasis on the United Nations structure in the 
elementary schools than on what the U.N. does and the nature and lo- 
cation of its headquarters. The details of organization and structure 
of the U.N. are usually given greater attention at secondary school 
levelS^aElementary pupils are introduced to some of the ideals on 
which tne United Nations was founded and are given opportunity 
to discover some of its successes or failures in the achievement of 
these ideals. They learn where the United Nations headquarters are 
and who some of .its staff members are. They frequently develop the 
habit of keeping informed of United Nations happenings through 
television, radio, and news publications. 

Along with study of the United Nations, there is a tendency toward 
becoming acquainted w T ith the nature and work of other international 
organizations dedicated to peace, friendship, and understanding. The 
Organization of American States, Junior Red Cross, Roy Scouts, and 
Girl Scouts are among such organizations. 

Interest and enthusiasm for learning about the United Nations 
seem to flourish best in those school situations where the community 
has great interest in the U.N. In such communities as Allentown 
(Pennsylvania), Denver, Kansas City (Missouri), New York City, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Washington, where there is much 
citizen and community-wide interest in the U.N., the schools have 
active and enthusiastic programs. 

1 Prepared by WUb^ntna Hill. Specialist for Social Science. Elementary Schools Section. 
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Information and illustrations of forward-looking practices for 
• teaching about the United Nations have been assembled for this re- 
port through correspondence, a study of curriculum guides, and : direct 
contact with public school systems. Reports on teaching about the 
United Nations were received from 27 city systems. Reports from 
State Departments of Education were summary in nature and mainly 
indicated what the local school systems were doing. 


1. CURRICULUM PROVISIONS 

Specific provision is made for children to learn about the United 
Nations in various parts of the curriculum and at various times in the 
school day. 

Observances 

Much study of the U.N. is carried out in connection with the ob- 
servance of U.N. Day and U.N. W^ek in many school systems. Con- 
siderable reading and study activity is required to prepare U.N. 
programs, exhibits, and other observances. For example, during U.N. 
Week as well as at other times during the year, the U.N. occupies 
the “center of the stage” in all grades of the Philadelphia public 
schools. Much study accompanies the various observances and other 
activities. 

Units 

The social studies curriculums of numerous sohoc^S in many parts 
of the country include United Nations units. Most of these units arc 
taught in the sixth grade, where they often provide a unifying factor 
and culmination for the study of the various countries of the world. 
Among school systems whete U.N. units are taught in the sixth 
grade are Albuquerque, District of Columbia, East Baton Rouge Par- 
ish, Kansas City (Missouri), Philadelphia, Vancouver (Washington). 
The laboratory school of Miami University at Coral Gables (Florida) 
is another example. 

In the sixth-grade social studies curriculum of New York City, a 
major topic is IIow We Have Worked for a Better World. A rec- 
ommended unit of this topic deals with How the United Nations 
Works for World Peace, with emphasis on the following aspects: 

it The United Nations Charter — San Francisco, 1946 

it Role of the General Assepbly and the Security Council in aettlln* inter- 
national disputes 


^ teac hino about the united nations 

☆ Specialized agencies: UNESCO, WHO. PAO 

" & admission of new members 

☆ Important leaders, past and present 

☆ Current problems : achievements and failures 

a for?T ted T 1 act ' vi ‘ ies for ,ea ming about the United Nations as 
stud i ah °^. lnte " 1 “ tlor ' al Peace are provided in the sixth-grade social 
studies section of Grade Guide: 6-6 , City of New York, affollows • 

☆ Find out what the United Nations and how It function,. 

☆ Select one or two specialized agencies for study and report on them 

* n ■ r. rz-r “ f zBz 

you want to know ) vl8ltor what 

* Srs *>" ■»«»« ■» "nivit, 

* JSi 2™ — - — 

TT Read stories about the people of other lands 

«* — » ««» - 

* °' "* l ""”' “ r " h “ l ””"eb '*»<■ from. auethe, 

found letk ' 

burgh (Indiana) schools the third traders no • , , de 

7v' d Underst ' 1 "^ which previtlesiol dis- 
rvn - u , ^ n , l,e<i Nations, its organization, and its objectives 
Children s books about the organization are suggested. ' 

A third-grade teacher of Grand Rapids (Michigan), who has lived 
ing that Cion 68 ^ ^ ^ “ — 

frlLThi^^rtura'r^r 8 the Kenen " pr,nclp,WI 'nter-country 

Idea of *e n C “ TZZTf ° th r *" d the grass-roots 

states, cities and member* of our olvnlch^i ‘ 'TmeiW J° untrles< 

Jteauion.", tTnited Nation, „ llit , ,,t in h 

r* C » ri'" ! MOry ° r in ‘•-""—ion with the ZyZTZ 

York at,, huch units are often taught j„ , he fl(th gn ,, n K 
c,„ (M,*,„r,) an,, the District Oolunthia. Lmi (Fbrid?) 
TJ.N. units are found suitable forthe intermediate grades. 

new Social Studies Framework for the Public Schools of Cali 
forma adopted ,n ,062 recommended that a study^of the Uni^ 
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Nations be placed at the eighth-grade level. Since the majority of 
elementary schools have grades K-6, this has removed the major em- 
phasis and responsibility for teaching al>out the U.N. from the elemen- 
tary level. The subject, is introduced, though, to elementary pupils 
informally in connection with the news and with U.N. Day and U.N. 
Week observances. 


World Understanding 


The topic of world understanding, including the study of the United 
Nations, is frequently found in almost, every subject of the elementary 
curriculum. For example, in the (liens Falls (New York) schools 
a world point of view is involved in every subject of the elementary 
and higher levels. In New York Uity schools, teaching about the 
U.N. is an integral part of the curriculujn for International Under- 
standing. 


people and Cultures 

Much teaching about the United Nations in elementary schools is 
tied in with learning about the peoples, lands, and cultures of the 
member nations. This is true of social studies programs at the Labo- 
ratory School of Ohio State University, Columbus, and Surfside 
School at Satellite Reach (Florida). Grand Rapids (Michigan) 
pupils have studied the member nations and have written letters for 
information from embassies or other information services of the 
various countries. 


Specialized Agencies 

The majority of United Nations units and curriculum outlines 
suggest .Study about the specialized agencies. FAO, UNESCO, and 
WHO are among those most often included fo> study at elementary 
levels. The Minneapolis social studies guide points out the importance 
of “understanding the work of agencies that help promote world un- 
derstanding 1 ’ and of “participating in their activities when feasible. 
Since the guide names some of the U.N. agencies as well as such or- 
ganizations as the Junior Red Cross, participation in their activities 
is facilitated. Participation makes a great deal of difference in the 
extent of children’s interest and the lasting quality of their learning 
about the U.N. or other international agencies. 

TM-469 O — ^4 T 
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1 


Current Affaire 

Throughout elementary grades children have continuing opportu- 
nity to keep informed about the United Nations through them current 
news weeklies, regular newspapers, radio, and television. The U.N. 
in the news then becomes a springboard for study, reports, and dis 
cussions of the organization and its work. 

In the District of Columbia, classes often have special U.N. news 
committees responsible for keeping their members informed of IJ N 
developments. Schools in Kansas City (Missouri) make considerable 
use of school newspapers and regular papers in elementary schools 
for keeping up to date on the United Nations. 


Human Rights 

Several of the school systems in the 1960-63 survey mentioned the 
l niversal Declaration of Human Rights, the observance of Human 
Rights Day, and the U.N.’s work toward attaining respect for the 
rights and freedom of all people. A number also reported plans for 
observing the 15th anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Dec 
laration of Human Rights by the United Nations. 


ChMfBS 


^ general, some curriculum changes were made in teaching about 
the United Nations during 1960-63. Some of these have to do with 
increased teaching about U.N. as one of the international organiza- 
tions working toward peace, and with teaching about the U.N. in 
connection with the study of its member nations. Another type of 
curriculum change has been reported; namely, changes in teaching 
about the U.N. to include current problems confronting the United 
Nations and the kinds of programs which it is developing 
These changes indicate the schools’ willingness and flexibility to 
adjust their instruction about the Uniffe Nations to that organiza- 
tion s current problems and developments. They indicate a real 
awareness of the IbN.’s role in the world and a desire to keep our 
children informed of its nature and accomplishments. 


•vnvvi. mu bLAU At limits 


Learning activities related to the United Nations are carried out on 
a schoolwide basis or are developed by individual classes. When com- 
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munity organizations actively create interest and understanding of 
the United Nations, schools are usually stimulated and assisted in 

increased efforts in this curriculum area. 

The Albuquerque schools cooperate with the American Association 
for the United Nations, in Philadelphia with the World Affairs Coun- 
cil, in Kansas City with the People-to-People headquarters, and in 
Denver with the People-to-People Committee and the Denver Pont. 
New York City children consider the United Nations a part of their 
own community liecause of the location of the U.N. headquarters in 
their city, and engage in so many U.N. .related activities that only a 
sampling can be mentioned in this report. 

School and class activities about the United Nations show much 
creativity and originality. Some of those undertaken during 1960-63 
are described briefly in the following pages to give an idea of the fresh- 
ness of approach and the enthusiasm displayed by pupils and teachers. 

e 

U.N. Day and Week 


i 


On United Nations Day each year children of Allentown (Pennsyl- 
vania) schools decorated their cafeteria tables with United Nations 
and U.S.A. flags. Whilq the children were eating their specially 
planned lunches, music of the various countries was played. The 
1960-62 international menus were the following: 


I960 

African Jollo rice (beef 
and vegetable stew 
served at side of rice). 

Toaaed salad with Rus- 

• alan dressing. 

French bread and butter. 

Milk. 

Danish apple pecan 
pudding. 


1961 

Rumanian sarmale 
(meat balls). 

Hoi lv lan umlntas (baked 
com souffle). 

Indonesian gado-gado 
(mixed salad). 

French bread and butter. 

Danish abelkage (apple 
cake). 

Milk. 


im 

Spanish rice. 
Canadian bacon. 
Vienna bread. 

Milk. 

Ice cream ( U.S.A. ). 


The Allentown children, like those in the other cities of the present 
chapter, engaged in several other learning experiences besides the ones 
mentioned here. 

Annually, Denver elementary pupils are invited to attend or partici- 
pate in the United Nations Week observances in the community. In 
1961, these included a Dance of Nations, a Military Parade and Flag 
Raising at United Nations Square, an International Skating Carnival, 
and a concert by the Civic Symphony Orchestra and the Air Academy 
Band and Choir. t 

School bulletin boards displayed the flags of the United Nations 
countries. Individual classroom activities were planned especially to 
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,he *• 

cJlM^oTirr' Sp . on5oml 1 ils *»»«*' IWM Nations letterwriting 
ntest for sixth-grade pupils within the Rocky Mountain region 

i n " ln partici COn r ain,ng K fUl1 <IefnilS ° f thB con,est ,oeach school bfild- 
"m, • Srt . C lon on the P art of the children is voluntary 

ny j,l ‘ n , :', r «"<> fi»<* youngster, a chance to holt, 

ticil U T^ Wh "“ P " Ui " K U ” r K "*“ top™' 

Eacli sittthgrade contestant writes a letter to a boy or girl his own 

age in one of the other IJ N countries Tlim.mi, • , n 

withTTM * 1 *i i inTnes * I n rough special arrangements 
With b.N. officials these thousands of letters event, wily reach children 

: - '"I the Stnr ^° f manv “P pn P«l” friendships. The 

boy and g ir | whose, letters are judged best, and their teachers, receive 
free, expense-paid trips to U.N. Headquarters in New York. 

sch n 1 ’ llad ® lphia ’ ,he superintendent sends a letter every year to the 

wtk d ^2 g ! mr T'7 '° NaHon, 

TTnitpH xr a* g the Week ant U other tinies during the year, the 
Tho folio * nS reCe ' V, ' S T'" in ">« elementary nchoob 

r;-z:r of ,hp ■■ ■“ ** *• ™ 

Assembly programs. 

3KS££Er* IW — «— » 

UNICEF collections. 

Exhibits of flat's, etc., from member nations. 

Correspondence with children of other nations. 

Viewing of Aim about the United Nations. 

Current events discussions. 

Luncheons featuring foods of member nations. 

U.N. Day articles in school news weeklies, newspapers andmara 

school ^v st enuu " ^ m ° tivatin g factor wl ^h led children in ma^y 

its work V 0ffain , an ", lt<,reSt lwm '"'g more about the U.N and 
ts work. For.example, after reading the news articles, a third grade 

in Induumpohs made a study of the U.N. and invited the Area R^re- 
te them 6 ’ enCan AsSOciati ° n for the United Nations to S{ Lk 

A parents’ language class at one of the District of Columbia ele- 
entary schools had the theme “Around the World in Eighty Min- 

utes fonts United Nations Week observance. Quick “visits” around 

h* world were made with slides and descriptions. T% wife of an 
Ambassador from a U.N. member county talked to the parents and 
^ *" d 0b) ' !c,8,>, '">»> ■»•»* United Nations countries 
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Assembly Programs 

Assembly programs about the United Nations are arranged in con- 
nection with IT.N. Day and Week observances, Human Rights Day, 
as a concluding activity for a U.N. unit, and on other occassions. 
Many of the U.N. projects and curriculum* activities mentioned in 
this report include school-wide assembly programs where one or more 
classes share what they have done. 

The District of Columbia assembly programs are illustrative. For- 
eign parents having children in several of the schools supplied films 
about their home countries. Inviting parents, one school gave a play 
interpreting the U.N., its origin, organization, charter, and purpose. 
Another school showed a movie on the World Health Organization 
and still another gave an assembly on the theme of UNESCO, as a 
means of promoting world peace. Folk music and danc^ programs, 
representing countries of the schools’ student bodies, were the basis 
for U.N. assemblies at other schools. 


U.N. Teas and Parties 

U.N. teas and parties were enjoyed by the children of some of the 
Kansas City (Missouri) schools. Sixth-graders of the Holmes School 
held a United Nations tea asj;he culmination of their study about the 
U.N. They arranged a U.N. exhibit and invited guests from the school 
staff. Refreshments were served; and a program of pledge, songs, 
and talks was presented. 

A tea featuring “Cookies Around the World” was given by the 
sixth grade of the Hale Cook School in Kansas City as a culminating 
activity for their study of the United Nations. One of the pupils de- 
scribed the tea in the following words: 

Challenge 

Our world situation haa given ns r living In the free world, a challenge 
to win peacefully over Communism. The United Nations has given ns 
and the world an organization where problems can be discussed among 
the member nations. At the United Nations Tea for our mothers on May 25 t 
1962, we baked cookies from recipes around the world, we decorated with 
United Nations colors A blue and white- even the flowers!), and with a 
large United Nations flag set off by small flags of member nations. One 
pupil was the moderator of a representation of the United Nations Security 
Council with members from troubled countries presenting current prob- 
lems. Another puifll led a group In the singing of an original song which 
[>ald tribute to the influence of mothers on the lives of great men In the 
United Nations. / 

* f 

After their study about the United Nations, pupils in a 4th-5th 
grade room of Kansas City’si3ancroft School held a “Tasting Party,” 
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at which they wore costumes, and from booths arranged around the 
room served typical foods of different countries to their guests- 
^ other pupds in the school; they gave out lists of library books which 
they had prepared about various areas of the world. 

New York City children had a United Nations Birthday Party at 
one school October 24 and compared their own ages with that of 
the U.N. Children of another school purchased foods of different 
countries and cooked them in class. They compiled a pamphlet of 
recipes from the UN. member nations. 


Exhibits 


Many schools arrange United Nations exhibits in connection with 
observances or study units. Some of the District of Columbia exhibits 
included books, handicrafts, and pictures from the foreign countries 
represented in the school population. Other exhibits featured “Dolls 

n ?'iZ Lands ’” “ Arti /acts from Many Countries,” flags of the 
United Nations, and drawings showing the organization 

To reach other children of the school, fifth-graders of the Milton 

^ur 00 V Kansas Clt >' prepared a corridor display entitled 
M orld Pr'endsh'P Ring,” consisting of a world globe with the flags 
of the United Nations encircling (he globe and the U.N. emblem dis- 
played in front. 

The upper-grade group of hard-of-hearing children in the same 
schoo made a hall display about the U.N. and invited others to see 

it. Die materials were prepared from a UNESCO kit on the United 
-Nations. 

)° rk Clt ? sch001 maintains a permanent bulletin board 
en .tied I n.ted Nations in the News,” kept up to date by a pupil com- 
mittee under teacher guidance. 

In t , h l ! ° f 1962, the Minne apolis Institute of Art sponsored a 
special United Nations Commemorative Exhibit,” composed of the 
works of member nations from the institute’s various flections. 
Classes visited this exhibit as a field trip experience 


Television and Radio 


Children learn a great deal about the United Nations through the 
media of. television and radio. They also plan and' present television 
programs a.bout th© United Nations. 

R ?. pids < Michi «» n ) P u P'l 8 listened to the proceedings 
of the U.N. on radio and concurrently studied the structure, divisions, 
and purposes of the organization and its role during a period of 
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crisis. Children of a District of Columbia school watched a General 
Assembly meeting on television at school as part of their study. 

One group of District of Columbia pupils participated with Japa- 
nese visitors in the production of a film which was to be shown on 
television in Japan. Other children of the D.C. schools participated 
in the production of broadcast tapes to be sent to other countries by 
the Voice of America. 

After much research and study, a sixth-grade class of Nelson School 
in Kansas City (Missouri) presented a television program, “Special 
Observance of United Nations Day,” on the local school districts 
educational television station. Excerpts from the children’s written 
reports of this project follow : 

On the first day of our research we dlscuseed and then outlined some 
of the basic things we wanted to learn about the United Nations. It was 
rather surprising to some of us that we didn’t know too much about the 
U.N. We had a lot to learn, and were excited about the project and eager 
' to get started. The next day everyone came with material from the news* 
paper, magazines, leaflets and books on the U.N. 

☆ 

We worked In groups for about two weeks gathering all the Information 
on our subject that we could. I wrote to Adlal Stevenson and I received 
a note fro pa him along with some U.N. material. After two weeks the 
class discussed our progress. Then we voted on one person from each 
group to be on television representing his group and discussing the subject 
of his group. 

☆ 

After the television presentation our room chose a group of children to 
discuss our actions In planning the United Nations program. We selected 
2 people who had appeared on the program and 10 who had not. They 
presented the panel discussion at Epperson House, Kansas City University. 
They discussed how we worked In groups to gather Information for the 
program. They also discussed room problems and how by class discussion 
and group work we solve them. v 

Research Activities 

All of the United Nations units require considerable research-type 
activity for which information must be gathered from various source# 
and media. Likewise U.N. observances and projects require similar 
bases of knowledge which must be searched out and assimilated 
wherever it can be found. 

Examples of such research activities below are from the District 
of Columbia schools. Classes have study and discussion on such 
questions as the following : 

What Is the U.N. ? ■„ 

How was It organised? 


r 
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Who belongs to It? 

What does It do? 

Where Is Its headquarters? 

How are we Involved ? 


AfHrT C T? learn ab ° Ut the work of the U.N. in Latin America 
Africa, and Asia in connection with their social-studies units about 

coun r i es o these continents. One class used the slogan, “Peace 

wrote u hf 13 f ° r study ' of foreign origin 

thei^countr'S ^ “* their native lan ^ ua « e ™ d told abfut 


Map and Globa Study 

.i7 1 ' e kt rep0r<s on , t “ cll '"l! »*x>ut the U.N» shoved evidence of con 
■ dertble mtp end globe study. The children located United Nations 

t“^d W , ey amMmi laneth <•>’ 

UN hA«Hn nf Ute ^ between 80me of member nations and the 
le^STw"'' populations, climate, food, ^ ' Z 

°it‘ ?' 7 “‘ Sch ”' ” K * M * S Cit 7 „*d many 

typesof maps m organizing facts about U.N. member countrii 

jremmfnTtmdi*' 6 i0i,,ing * h ' Uni,ed N * ti T’ *■“. P»P«l.tion, 

groups for ^ ^ anjpage. The children divided into committee 

f™. “ ap projecte - committee identifying countries 

according to U.N. membership had to decide what 7eam 
would appear on each map. years oi entry 


Field Trips 


Children from many schools that are near enough to visit United 
Nations Headquarters by train or bus in one dayUkeTfield ^ 

graded Mtem 

Hr™ - 

☆ 
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We visited four of the five branches of the U N that are in New York. 
The Judicial branch, the International Court of Justice, is at The Hague, 
so we did not see it. The only branch in New York we didn’t visit was the 
Secretariat, the administrative body of the U.N. 


Allentown (Pennsylvania) pupils of the Jefferson School wrote: 

For the tour we were divided into three separate groups with a guide for 
each group. One guide was a native of India, one a native of the Union of 
South Africa, one a native of the United States. Some of the points of 
Interest were : 

1. The General Assembly Chamber, where a pledging session was In 
progress 

2. The Security Council Chamber, where we used the earphones 

8. The outside fountain donated by the United States 

4. The peace bell directly below the pagoda 

5. The pe retail rug with an Intentional error to prove mankind Is not 
perfect 

ft. The mural in the Security Council showing the past, present, and 
future 

7. The giant Secretariat building with its many windows 
S. The perp&pgl motion pendulum donated by the Netherlands 

9. The architecture of the interior 

10. The Russian sputnik in the lobby. 

These and many other experiences at the United Nations made our day 
one to be long remembered. 

In Kansas City (Missouri) pupils enjoy making trips to the 
Truman Library to see the table on which the United Nations Charter, 
was signed. Children of Minneapolis and other cities make trips 
art galleries to see exhibits of art from U.N. member nations. 



w AKALHING about the united nations 

IWte of pupils who have visited the U.N. talked to classes about 
then- visit. One such parent in Grand Rapids talked to her chikft 
“ foundl " g ® f V 16 organization, the choosing of the build- 

U N Luillg U N ' ; and Sh ° W6d h6r Pictures of ** 

Many New York City classes take trips to the U.N. to visit the 
vanous meeting rooms and other points of interest. 


PerwuH Contacts 

Some of the reports indicate firsthand contacts with foreign chil- 
d ™Z w In th ® District of Columbia, the pupils asshttm the 
and ht /°7 lgn - ld ,T’ “ rVe M inter Preters, and act as hosts 
of PnrfT S” 8 "* Every September, children 

of Pnnce Georges County (Maryland) schools act as guides for the 

many foreign educators who come for their first glimpse of an Ameri- 
can school m preparation for visiting other schools throughout the 
county. When Kansas City (Missouri) children are studying aUut 

New th< Y ften inVite f ° reign t0 speak. 

children have many contacts with people of U N 

TOuntnes and with members of the U.N. Secretariat staff. Public 
School 75 reported &s follows : 

In one claw, each child adopted a country. We made flag* and attached 

cU« C WC h * d Vl,,lt0r,, of the vl coun£"Z 

U . T "° youn ® women taught ns some of the Thai language symbols. A 

A «p J rTnt^ ° f EdnC * t, ° n dl * m ** d *•!»*>«* *hools 

• A r^Preecntatlre from Israel spoke with oa about his coontry. 

UNICEF Halloween Activities 


Jveral of the reporting school systems indicate that their pupils 
participate in UNICEF Halloween activities. Here the possfbihty 
of actually doing something to help the U.N. do something chib 

,he world - «■— - 


HiiiUi mum Day ObMfrMct 

indicated 801116 ‘yp* of observance 

Thia H • D&y ’ December 10 > 48 Part of their U.N. study. 

uLwi T "? JJ* 16th anni ™»*7 the adoption of the 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the United Nations. 
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Rgopit-to Piople Exchange 

Certain types of people-to-people exchanges are carried out by some 
school systems in relation to U.N. Week or United Nations units. 
There is much interest in this type of activity in Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), where the Letter Writing Committee of the People-to-People 
organization has its headquarters. One school reported exchanges 
that included specially prepared tape recordings for classes in Guate- 
mala. The pupil-to-pupil letter writing project of the Denver Post 
culminates in U.N. Week. The school -to-school program of the 
Junior Red Cross provides opportunities for exchanges with other 
countries. The Shepherd School in the District of Columbia reported 
exchanging letters and sending notebooks to Chad, Ghana, Indonesia, 
and Sierra Leone. 


U.N. Scrapbooks 

Large U.N. classbooks or scrapbooks are often developed in con- 
nection with United Nations units or project*. Illustrative is a large 
pupil-made book entitled “A Comprehensive Study of the United 
Nations” prepared by sixth-graders of the Jefferson Elementary 
School in Allentown (Pennsylvania). 


Varied Activities 

The children at Bryant School in Kansas City (Missouri) made a 
large mural showing some of the languages spoken in U.N. countries : 
Arabic, Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, Spanish, and 
Thai. Inviting visitors from these countries to leave quotations in 
their native languages, the children combined the quotations with 
illustrations to form an artistic design. 

A Christmas tree entitled “Peace in Any Language” was decorated 
by a Pinkerton School group in the same school system. After look- 
ing up the word for peace in the language of several U.N. nations, the 
children made tree decorations with the illustrated words on one side 
and the national flags on the other. 

Pupils of some New York City schools made a large poster showing 
how “Merry Christmas” is said in various countries. Adopting 
French ■ as its language, one class studied this language, read La 
Fontaine’s Fables in French, and learned about other aspects of French 
culture. They visited* U.N. headquarters and then wrote about their 
impressions of the paintingB, tapestries, and other decorations they 
had seen there. 
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r their make-believe radio station, sirth-graders of the labora- 
f° Uther ^ Connecticut State College wrote a script about 
t e Lni ^ d Na rions and UNESCO entitled “The Three Lights,” which 
contamed some interesting creative writing and a good deal of infor- 
mation for both pupils and student teachera. 
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1 MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 

Brief mention will be made here of some of the sources of materials 
mentioned in reports from school systems. A more comprehensive 
discussion of sources and materials is given in chapter VI. 

Some schools found a-“Study Kit” from the United Nations i( to be 
one of the best sources of information and display material.” Phila- 
delphia schools reported that the World Affairs Council provides many 
materials for their schools and other school systems. 

Denver schools find local sources helpful : the UNESCO office at 
International House, the Professional Library for Teachers, and the 
Department of Special Services, which supplies films and filmstrips 
on the U.N. and related topics. Indianapolis schools use U.N. films 
and filmstrips available from their audiovisual department. 

Several school systems provide lists of sources of materials about 
the United Nations. Among these are Grand Rapids (Michigan), 
the District of Columbia, Kansas City (Missouri), Minneapolis, and 
New York City. 

Some school systems prepare resource units on the United Nations 
as part of their social studies curriculum bulletins or separate bulletins 
to help teachers. New York City public schools have published a 
comprehensive manual for teachers entitled “Toward Better Inter- 
national Understanding,” which has many sections dealing with the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


3. INSERVICE PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS A 

A number of the school systems reported various kinds of inservice 
, programs to help teachers become prepared' and keep umto-date for 
teaching about the United Nations. Most of these programs are made 
L possible through the cooperation of community and educational agen : 
cies. A few will be described here. 

In conjunction with the World Affairs Council, the Philadelphia 
school district offers inservice courses designed to enhance the teachers’ 
background on foreign relations matters, including the U.N. Outside 
speakers representing foreign nations are used extensively in these 
courses. 

Through the Glens Falls inservice program of workshops and for- 
eign visitors, the teachers attain “new dimensions of their day -by-day 
work which they relate to the larger wOrld around them.” 

The local chapter of the Association for Childhood Education at 
Evansville- Vanderburgh (Indiana) has a UNESCO chairman and 
sponsors some inservice projects for teachers — UNESCO program, 
kits, and exhibit* 
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Minneapolis holds inaervice meetings of teachers and $pils in prep- 
aration for United Nations Week study and observances. 

Inservice courses related to the United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies, and other aspects of international understanding are provided 
for all New York City teachers who wish to attend. These courses 
cover the field of human relations, arts, crafts, history, and culture of 
peoples of the world, music an<J dance of many nations, and discussion 
and presentation of current events. Cooperating in a number of 
courses are the city museums, which offer lectures on the art, life, cus- 
toms, and cultures of many areas of the world. 


Secondary Schools' 


General Alms of U.N. Study 


The United Nat ions is generally considered to be the greatest single 
instrument available for building international understanding. The 
mam purpose of the United Nations as presented in secondary school 
courses of study is to prevent war. When students study the Charter 
of the United Nations and the powers and functions of the Secretariat, 
the Security Council, and the General Assembly as outlined in the 
Charter, the quest ion which they try to answer is : How does this inter- 
national machinery operate to preserve world peace? 

In answering this question the author of a school syllabus recog- 
nizes that a knowledge of the structure and functions of the major 
bodies of the United Nat ions is not enough. Conflict arises from var- 
ious causes and underlying these causes are such persistent factors as 
ignorance and hunger. Two specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions are organized to alleviate these conditions, namly, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
and the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO). The focus of 
the secondary-school study of t hese organizations is on man’s desire to 
live and has desire to learn. 

Other specialized agencies concern themselves with the comion 
world problems of people living in self-governing nation states. 
Among these are use of the world’s airways and foreign trade All 

!Tw ° f na,ionalit >’ K°(xl health and they value 

e World Health Organization as an agency which can spread the 
knowledge of the best medical practices to all people. This picture 
of men from many communities working together to find solutions for 
problems that affect all of them is the one which teachen try to de- 
ve °P first l n S?™™ 1 online and Inter in ns much detail ns time allows. 

■Pr*p.r«l bj Howard H. Camming,. Sf^cl.lUf for Socll Science , n d 0«gr.ph y . 
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The preceding statements summarize the general aims and objec- 
tives which secondary school teachers hope to teach when they torfch 
;il>out the United Nations. Few courses are organized entirely around 
the United Nations and its activities. For the most part, U.N. teach- 
ing is carried on within established school subjects in the school 
curriculum. 


Traditional Subjects With UK. Content 

j Alloting the largest amount of time for a study of the United Na- 
tions is world history, an elective, 1-year lOth-grade survey course 
with a very large enrollment of students approximately 16 years old. 
The course covers the history of the United Nations from its inception 
in 1945, as well as its organization and that of the specialized agencies. 

United States history, required of all llth-grade pupils also includes 
the United Nations. In large part the account is a repetition for 
pupils who have studied world history. The role of the United States 
is emphasized in this subject. In summary, it may be stated that all 
| high school graduates have studied the history, the purpose, and the 
organization of the United Nations at least once during the last 4 
! years of school. Class time allocated however, is relatively short, 
seldom exceeding 10 hours. 

Teaching about the United Nations and the broader topic of inter- 
national understanding is not confined to social studies classes. Glens 
Falls (New York) carries on a program which helps teachers to intro- 
duce the study of other nations at each grade level and into all sub- 
jects. In 1960 New York City issued a 250-page manual for teachers, 
Toward Better International Understanding , for use in all classes and 
all subjects. This manual includes most of the methods used in other 
schools of the United States, and directions for studying the United 
Nations and its related agencies. Model assemblies to discuss prob- 
i lems currently facing the United Nations, bulletin boards, reading 
the United Nations Review , U NESCO Courier^ F AO Newsletter , and 
World Health are among the recommended activities. 

A strong movement is discernible in the secondary schools to teach 
more than previously about other countries and other peoples. Tra- 
ditional school subjects are sometimes revised to include new’ materials 
— for example, expanding world history courses from the traditional 
Western European emphasis to include the histories of African and 
Asian peoples. The new grade-9 world geography, emphasizing 
social and economic, rather than physical factors, is another evidence 
of school interest in helping students achieve a world view. Still 
unotmr trend is the addition of world wide problems to the grade 12 
course, Problems in Democracy. 

u : 
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J Other Subjects With U.N. Content 

y 

/ 

The mere revision of existing subjects hits not satisfied nil the edu 
ca tors who are working to provide a wider world view. Many of 
them feel that, in addition to history and geography, other subjects 
( particularly economics, sociology, anthropology, comparative govern- 
ment, comparative literature, art, and modem languages) have impor- 
tant contributions to make in increasing world understanding. The 
scholarly works of the language and area study institutes of the large 
universities have pioneered the interdisciplinary study of other na- 
tions and regions. Adapting some of these publications for secondary 
school use would offer one source for rdhterinls and points of view in 
integrated courses. Such-courses would utilize the culture concept of 
the anthropologists, the stages of economic growth developed by the 
economists, the studies in comparative government of the political 
scientists, and other viewpoints as central themes in new courses which 
would continue to draw upon history and geography for materials, 
but, would go beyond the traditional l>oundaries of these subjects to 
describe the contemporary world. 

Pennsylvania has mandated that a course in world cultures shall be 
taught, in the secondary school. In writing course outlines for this 
new subject the State department of education, the institutions of 
higher learning, and the local schools have worked to provide a course 
which will give students a true and total picture of other people in 
othercountries, their way of life, and theirpattem of living. Courses 
of this type will provide the background for the world organizations 
like the I n.ted Nations and the many problems which are of major 
international concern. 


Resources for U.N. Study 

The task of enlisting experts to provide materials for a course in 
world cultures, adapting these materials for secondary school use dis 
sem mating the materials, and helping teachers learn to use them is 
ormidable. New York and Pennsylvania are sponsoring summer 
» J° t rk , 9h T m u wh,ch tochers study areas of the world in considerable 
e at . Teachers who attend these workshops are expected to revise 
heir courses during the following year to include much of what they 
learned during the summer. 

Foreign students studying at colleges and universities provide a po- 
tential resource for world culture study. Although limited to the 
areas around higher education centers, this practice brings high school 
pupils into a personal relationship with men and jvomen who live in 
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the countries which they describe and are a part of the cultures of 
those countries. 

The focus in secondary school teaching of international understand- 
ing is the ideal (rf a world society wherein all people in all countries 
will share the benefits of modem science and technology. The re- 
sources of the world coupled with existing knowledge seem to make 
this an achievable goal rather than a utopian dream. But material 
welfare alone does not add up to an acceptable American ideal. The 
student is taught to want to work for a world characterized by justice, 
freedom of choice, and mutual respect. Scientific agriculture, indus- 
trial technology, and modem medicine will do much to improve human 
welfare, but the task of improving human relations may still be un- 
solved. For this reason the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is included in the study of the changing picture of international rela- 
tions. Americans have long regarded the inalienable rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’ 1 stated in the Declaration of 
Independence as universal in their applications. The guarantees of 
fteedom in the Bill of Rights provide a familiar framework which 
serves well for a study of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The general feeling among American educators about the present 
programs is .that they are a beginning, but are not a final solution to 
teaching about the international scene. More and better school mate- 
rials need to be prepared, teachers need inservice courses, and methods 
of teaching need improvement. The use of educational television can 
bring scenes from other countries, near and far, into the classroom. 
Guided toward viewing the increased number of commercial television 
programs that feature international happenings and toward newspa- 
pers and magazines that are giving more and more space to foreign 
news and international problems, high school pupils should be pre- 
pared to enter the main stream of public life where international affairs 
are of increasing importance. 
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9. Summary 


☆ The United Nations as a forum for international issues is receiving 
greater attention at all levels of education in the United States. 
More and more educators, scholars, and others see the United Na- 
tions as one avenu^-an important one- in the complex, vital, and 
constantly changing set of problems confronting man in his search 
for the means to live in conditions of peace, justice, freedom, and 
well-being. 

Colleges and universities throughout the country offer a broad I 
range of undergraduate courses concerned with international re- 
lations. At the graduate level, advanced seminars and doctoral 
research explore new areas of knowledge and theory related to 
international organizations. 

ft The great majority of teachers, educated in liberal arts colleges 
and universities, have available to them the programs and resources 
of those institutions. In addition, teacher education institutions 
also offer's variety of special courses in the international field. 
Teachers may avail themselves of opportunities to learn about U N. i 
materials in special courses offered by schools of library science. 

ft For adults, public evening schools, university extension programs, 
adult education councils, and a wide range of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations offer different types of programs for study about the 
United Nations. 

ft School, college, university, and community libraries all play a vital 
part in keeping the U.S. public informed on international matters 
and in furthering the research that is essential if new knowledge 
and understanding are to be developed. 

ft The flow of books, magazines, newspapers, radio and television 
programs, and other materials continues to increase. Here a phase 
of relative adequacy had been reached in 1951), but the 4 years fol- 
lowing sharpened demand and increased discernment so that mate- 
rials are now receiving more critical comment than ever l>efore 
Relative to earlier years, there is a wealth of publications, but 
relative to what is needed, only a lieginning has been made. 

ft At the elementally school level, children are introduced to inter- 
national materials and concepts at ever earlier ages. Many inge- 
nious methods have been developed to engage children’s interest and I 
stimulate their imaginations in regard to international problems, 
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the United Nations, and related matters. At the secondary school 
level, the most important new developments are in the various ap- 
proaches to integrated social studies courses, with new emphasis 
on introducing the concepts and methods of social scientists. 
There is some promise that, wi^iin irrelatively short time, these 
approaches will be sufficiently refined and implemented to work 
profound changes in the secondary school curriculum. 

£ Schools, colleges, universities, libraries, publishers, television and 
radio producers, scholars, writers, illustrators, and many other 
institutions and individuals are putting forth more and more 
meaningful effort than previously to bring the level of information 
and understanding of international affairs in the United States 
to the level required by the world we live in and the political sys- 
tem we live by. The United Nations is one important aspect of 
this effort, and it receives an enormous amount of attention. 
More and more often a functional approach is taken in teaching 
about the United Nations. Less and less often is the U.N. treated 
as a discrete topic. All signs indicate that the U.N. is accepted 
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as an important institution for world peace by U.S. citizens, an 
institution which they wish to understand, and for which the 
needed tools of understanding are readily available. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, teaching about the United 
Nations is concerned with commitment to a better world. Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed the convictions of most Americans when 
he told the 18th General Assembly of the United Nations, on 
September 20, 1963 : 

But Peace does not rest In the charters and covenants alone It lies In 

the hearts and minds of all people no act, no pact, no treaty, no organl- 

satlon can hope to preserve It without the support and the wholehearted 
commitment of all people. So let ns not rest alt our hopes on parchment 
and on paper ; let us strive to build peace, a desire for peace, a willingness 
to work for peace. In the hearts and minds of all of our people. I believe 
that we can. I believe that the problems of human destiny are not beyond 
the reach of human beings. 
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